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Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man 


SCIONS INJURED BY THE WINTER. 


We publish to-day some interesting matter-of- 
fact remarks, in regard to the effect of the winter 
upon pear scions, communicated by Mr. Copp an 
experienced nursery man in Wakefield, N. H. 

With the communication we received specimens 
of the different scions spoken of. On examining 
them, they give abundant manifestation of the 
correctness of Mr. Copp’s remarks. Among the 
injured ones were some of the Fulton pear, which 
originated in Topsham, in this State, and which, 
it would seem, ought to be hardy enough to with- 
stand the severity of a Maine winter. 

We have heard a good deal of complaint in re- 
gard to the injury done, during the past winter 
to apple-tree scions. Mr. Sears, of Winthrop, 
who for several years past, has done a very exten- 
sive business in engrafting orchards in different 
sections of the State, informs us that he finds the 
scions, which he has been in the habit of cutting 
in March, so generally hurt, that he does not 
venture to use them, and will not therefore, graft 
any this season. 

The last summer and autumn were unfavorable 
to the ripening of the wood of the young growth, 
and the extremely cold snap in January last, 
when the mercury, in many places, became con- 
gealed in the thermometers, were a little too se- 
vere for them. The consequence is, that the ex- 
treme branches, such as are generally cut for 
scions, manifest the injurious effects of it.— 
Whether the fruit buds of the older branches are 
much injured, we do not know. Should it appear 
by and by, that the frozensap, when it begins to 
circulate, is doing mischief, an early resort to the 
knifeand amputation below the diseased part, 
must be promptly done, in order to save the whole 
tree. 











Wakerietp, Mar. 23, 1859. 

Dear Sir :—I send you a bundle of Pear scions 
to show'you, more particularly than I can describe 
on paper the effects the winter hason different 
varieties of the pear. I would here remark that 
the winter of ’56 and 7 was the the severest one I 
have ever experienced. The injury was not con- 
fined to the young wood the growth of that year, 
but it extended to the roots. I lost thousands 
of grafted pears, from one to three and four years 
growth, root and branch. My trees have suffered 
badly this winter in the young wood, but I trust 
will not be injured therein. The winter cne year 
ago was very favorable, scarcely a single variety 
was injured. I hope I shall not be a tresspasser 
upon your time and patience. If you, or any of 
your friends interested in pear culture will give 
these scions I send, a careful examination, I think 
it will be attended with benefit. It may lead to 
a more careful investigation of the winter-killing 
of trees. 


List oF Scions. 

No. 1. Bartlett.—Very badly injured. Such 
scions are worthless for setting. Young trees in 
such condition, if removed from the nursery, will 
either die or make butstinted if any growth. The 
only remedy for such trees, would be to cut them 
hack, until you come to green, sound and healthy 
looking wood, even if you had to cut to within a 
few inches of where they are budded. The Bart- 
lett I have found one of the most tender and trou- 
blesome trees to raise. 

No. 2. Seckel.—In as bad, or worse, condition 
as the Bartlett. This variety is such a slow 
grower that 1 don’t attempt *to raise it from the 
ground. I plant strong growing varieties, and 
after well established, splice the limbs. The Seck- 
el has not winter-killed much with me except the 
present winter and that of ’56 and 7. 

No. 3. Adams.—A new variety of repute. As 
badly killed as the two preceding. 

No. 4. Fulton.—Entirely killed. This variety 
you know isa native of Maine, originating at 
Topsham. It has the reputation of being hardy. 
Lhave not found itso. It isa very slow, poor 
grower—have raised the fruit, which is very fine. 

No. 5. Catillac.—In same condition as the 
four preceding. 

No. 6. Beurri d’ Amalis.—This is a very strong 
growing variety, and has generally proved hardy. 
You wili find the scions most of them in quite 
good order, nothing injured like the foregoing 
five varieties. 

No. 7. 
jured. 


I doubt much if it is worth cultivating here. 
No. 8. Louise Bonne de Jersey.—Badly injured 


This is the great pear for propagating on the 
Quince. It generally winters well, and if slight- 
ly injured will recover if the tree is not removed. 

No. 9. Flemish Beauty.—In good condition, 
not perfectly bright, shows slightly the effects of 
My first tree was set in 1845. I never 
could discover the slightest injury to the young 
wood, till the winter of 56 and 7. Then it was 
badly injured. The tree was so thrifty, and all 
the previous wood so sound and healthy, that it 


winter. 


kept right along and ‘did’nt seem to mind it.”” 


No. 10.—Description not known.—Has always 


wintered perfectly well. 


No. 11. St. Ghislair—tn perfect condition, 
has never suffered, except the winter of ’56 and 7. 
Urbaniste —This variety stands decid- 

edly at the head of all pears which I have culti- 
vated in point of hardiness, never having suffered 
in any winter. It went through the terrible win- 
ter of 56 and 7 as perfectly, as far as I could 
Judge, asa beech or rock-maple. I have never 
fruited this variety on young trees. I have raised 
a few specimens from a scion set in an old tree. 
It resembles in appearance and quality, very close- 
ly the old St. Michael. TI have not tested it suffi- 
ciently to know its merits for. extensive cultiva- 
and has the ta 
Of being # long time in coming into baling. "ot 
and the excellence of its fruit there 


No. 12. 


tion. It-is a slow grower , 


its hardiness, 


Vicar of Winkfield.—A good deal in- 
This has a reputation for hardiness and 
strong healthy growth. Mr. Wilder, you will rec- 
ollect, said some eight years ago thatif he was 
limited to three trees, the Vicar should be one.— 


can be no question. The only point more, is its 
bearing qualities. There is another characteristic 
especially worthy of notice—its habit of retaining 
its foliage till late, a quality the Flemish Beauty 
and d’Amalis, sometimes are destitute of. 

All of the above scions were cut carly in Feb- 
ruary. 

No. 13. Bartlett.—Scions from a nursery near 
Boston,—cut the first of Jan. before the extreme 
cold weather; are in good condition but show a 
little the effect of winter. My Bartletts at the 
time these were cut, were in as good condition. 

No. 14. Seckel.—Scions from the same nursery. 
A portion of them I received will do quite well. 
Twenty or more are in condition of those sent 
you. In the spring of ’57, after the hard winter, 
I found my own trees were in such condition that 
I did not like to sell them. I ordered 100 from 
this same nursery embracing 15 varieties. When 
received, I found them in the same condition as 
my own. One kind only was in perfect condition 
and that was the Urbaniste. To show you what I 
mean by trees and scions being in perfect condition 
—entirely free from winter blight, I send four 
varieties cut in November. 

If you could procure trees in that condition 
they are just as sure to live and grow the first 
year, as a healthy potatoe is to grow when cov- 
erd with dirt. 

Iam looking forward to Maine as the great 
market for my pear trees, when I get ready. It 
will take me two years more, with good success, 
to recover from my terrible loss, during the win- 
ter of ’56 and 7. Yours truly, 

J. Corr. 

P.S. I forgot to say in the outset that I sent 
these scions, all of them, for you to ‘‘whittle up.”’ 
You will observe there is nothing in the external 
appearance of these scions that indicate defect. 





TREE PLANTING. 


The spring is the most natural time for plant- 
ing trees and it may be done as soon as the frost 
has left the ground, so that it may be dug easily. 
Notwithstanding all that has been written, said 
or sung upon the subject, there is much careless- 
ness, if not ignorance, prevalent in this business. 
In the first place there is not care enough in tak- 
ing up the tree. Then there is not care enough 
used in keeping the roots from too great exposure 
to sun and air; and after this, there is too much 
carelessness in setting it out, so that the roots 
shall be restored as far as may, be to their natural 
position, ready to take on their required action, 
by which the tree shall be made to live, and in- 
crease in size. Common sense will give every per- 
son who will think upon the subject a few mo- 
ments, as good rules for this business as can be 
found any where. It will tell you to follow na- 
ture. Take up all the roots, if possible and break 
none of them if you can help it. 

Keep them from sunlight and air. They were 
not made to be exposed to the influences of either, 
above ground. Place them in again, as near in 
the shape and direction as they were before they 
were started. 

We hope the present season will find you dis- 
posed to do a little at this business. If you have 
already set outall the fruit and ornamental trees 
that you wish, look about them and see if some of 
them have not been injured from some cause, and 
need a new, fresh and vigorous one to replace 
them. 

If you have never yet furnished yourself with 
fruit and ornamental trees, it is time you had.— 
You cannot spend a few dollarsanda few days 
to better advantage. You will not only be 
doing @ service to the community where you 
reside, but you will derive great satisfaction 
through life in reflecting upon it. 

In regard to ornamental trees, first select those 
which are natives of the neighborhood. These 
will always flourish best and give a local charac- 
ter to your homestead. After this it may be well 
to obtain such of foreign growth, as you know 
will flourish in your latitude. This will give you 
variety, and thereby add to the beauty and value 
of your premises. 

The forests of Maine afford a variety of noble 
trees. Our elms, maples, oaks, beeches, birches, 
basswood &c., are trees of the first class, either as 
it regards size or symmetry, and our evergreens 
are among the best which can be found, all things 
considered, anywhere. They can be obtained at 
a cheap rate, can be easily transplanted, and are 
a thousand times more likely to live, than those 
brought from a distant region, at great expense; 
and now is the time to obtain and plant them. 
In many towns and villages tree societies are 
doing a good work. In this way a union of 
strengtheand labor make it an easy and pleasant 
work, to ornament the streets and public places. 
No one feels the expense, and all enjoy the results. 
If there is no such society in your village, had’nt 
you better start pne up. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
NEW MODE OF RAISING FRUIT TREES. 


Mr. Eprror:—In a work now before me is giv- 
ena mode of raising fruit trees, that I should be 
.| glad of further infurmation regarding; and would 
also inquire through the Farmer, who, amongst 
our fruit-raisers have tested the same and found 
it correct and available for common use? I know 
not the author, therefore am unable to decide how 
much credit is due to the seeming facility and de- 
sirableness of this new method of stealing a march 
on the old-fashioned grafting process ; perhaps it 
may be known as a humbug; if so, I should wish 
to be told of it, and saved the disappointment 
which would follow an unsuccessful experiment. 
The account reads thus:— 

Fruit Trees. The new method of raising fruit 
trees by planting the scions, isa great desidera- 
tum in the art of raising good fruit. It has many 
advantages over grafting, because it is more expe- 
ditious, and requires no stack nor tree. They 
may be planted where they are required to stand, 
and the labor of one day will be sufficient to plant 
enough fora large orchard after the scions are 
obtained. The method of preparing the plant is 
as follows: Take the scions as for grafting, and at 
any time after the first of February, and until the 
buds begin to grow considerably, and put each 
end of the shoot in melted pitch, wax, or tallow, 
and bury it in the ground, the buds uppermost, 
while thébody lies in’a horizontal position, at 
the depth of two or three inches. We are in- 
formed that trees obtained in this way, will bear 
in three or four years from the time of planting. 





A gentleman in this vicinity the last season plant- 

ed about twenty scions of different kinds of pears, 

which appear to flourish. The composition which 

he used was shoemaker’s wax. A. C. 
Bethel, April 8th, 1859. 


Norg.—From experiments like the above which 
we have seen tried, we infer that it is not a very 
sure mode. Ep. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
HORSR RAISING. 

Mr. Eprror :—I was much pleased to observe 
the promptness with which you offered those in- 
terested in rearing horses the use of your columns 
to discuss the leading points affecting their in- 
terests. I do not think this class will be slow in 
acknowledging the benefit thus conferred. 

I have been disappointed in not finding in your 
two last papers communications from those com- 
petent to instruct beginners. This is the time of 
all the year when such information should be dis- 
seminated; as the farmer at this time wishes to de- 
cide what may be best for his interests in selecting 
his breeding animals for the increase or improve- 
ment of his stock. 

That our present stock of horses needs im- 
provement does not require much argument. 
Take a look at the animals assembled in any of 
our large towns ona public occasion, and one 
would be convinced of the above fact. This re- 
mark is equally applicable to any class of horses 
which it may be desirable to produce, whether 
work-horses, roadsters, or trotters. 

How seldom do we now see a well marked 
roadster of the unequalled old Messenger stock 
for which this State was so celebrated twenty 
years ago. I think I do not run the risk of con- 
tradiction in saying that this famous stock of 
horses, once the pride of Maine, is fast degenerat- 
ing. The high courage and strong will, combined 
with rare speed and endurance, are not the dis- 
tinctive qualifications of the stock of horses now 
called Messengers, amongst us. 

There are exceptions, it is true, but for the 
most part, our manner of breeding has resulted 
in losing many of those points of excellence which 
combined to make the progenitor of this breed so 

celebrated. 

Messenger was undoubtedly the best stallion 

ever imported to this country for crossing with 

our native or cold-blooded mares. He had sufii- 

cient richness or warmth of blood to determine 

almost without exception the character of his 

get. His will and courage were as far beyond all 

others, as his speed and power were unsurpassed. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place to copy what 

was said of him by the late W. H. Herbert, in 

his great work upon Horse and Horsemanship. 

In speaking of the horses imported between 

the years of 1785 and 1802, he says, ‘‘ All of these 
made a favorable change in the racing and road 

stock of the North. But immeasurably superior 
to all others was Messenger, and take him all in 

all, unquestionably the best horse ever brought 

to America. He not only produced race horses 

of the first order, but as roadsters his get was un- 

equalled. Well do I remember him when stand- 

ing at thestable of Townsend Cook, in this county. 

His large bony head, rather short straight neck, 

with wind pipe and nostrils nearly twice as large 

as ordinary, with his low withers and shoulder 

somewhat upright, but deep, close and strong. 

But behind these lay the perfection and power of 

the machine. His barrel, loin, hips, and quar- 

ters were incomparably superior to all others. 

His hocks and knees were unusually large, below 

them his limbs were of medium size, but flat, 

strong, and remarkably clean, and either in 

standing or in action their position was perfect. 

That Maine was favored with arich strain of 
imported Messenger’s blood, in the old Winthrop 

Messenger, is quite certain, as the descendants of 

this horse has proven. Such horses as Zachary 

Taylor, Fanny Pullen, Daniel D. Tompkins, 

Lyon, Lady Swan, Mack, The Witherell Horse, 

Bush, Simpson, Wyman, State of Maine, Tom 

Benton, Independence, Quinby’s Hickory, and 

hosts of others, prove that ‘blood will tell,’’ even 

through several generations. The Witherell, one 

of the last stock horses of old Winthrop’s get is 

now living and has produced many excellent trot- 

ters and roadsters. He is not a fast horse, but 

has a combination of good qualities rarely met. 

He has some objectionable points, but I believe 
had he been in the hands of a careful breeder of 
stock, and stinted only to proper mares, and his 
physical powers less reduced by less service, we 
should now have representations of Messenger 
stock not to be ashamed of. The Bush Messen- 
ger, sire of the Wyman horse, and State of Maine, 

was a valuable horse and should have been kept 
in the State. The Simpson, Allen, Lion and Eaton 
stock were all indebted to the Messenger blood in 
their veins for many of their good qualities. Here 
let me remark that much of the deterioration of 
Messenger stock is to be attributed to the prac- 
tice of selecting stallions of the largest size, which, 
stinted to small or medium sized mares, produce 
the most undesirable animals possible. The Simp- 
son, Allen, Bush, and Wyman Messenger were 
all horses weighing over twelve hundred pounds. 
The three first named weighing over fourteen hun- 
dred each. Now, stint horses of this size to small 
compact mares, or weak ones, and the result is, 
in nine cases in ten, that the produce is a large- 
headed, long-legged, high-hipped,spiritless quad- 
ruped, without strength or symmetry, requiring 
at least two or three years more than other colts 
to overcome in any degree the mistake in his, or 
her breeding, and harden up and finish into a 
horse suitable for the road. Can it be expected 
that one of these small, or medium sized mares can 
impart constitutional powers and nervous temper- 
ament toa class of animals nearly double their 
own size, and furnish nutriment to a foal neces- 
sary to develop his powers in proportion to his 
size? : 

1 believe, should a horse possessing the speed and 
finish of the Wyman horse, be stinted only to 
large mares, he would produce a class of horses 
which would be appreciated by horsemen. I do 
not wish to be understood that it is desirable to 
produce overgrown trotters, or roadsters, but mere- 
jly to say that such horses should not be stinted to 
undersized mares. 

In selecting a stallion for breeding , of any breed, 
I believe there are certain qualifications absolutely 
necessary to produce good stock under any cir- 
cumstances, and as ‘‘like will produce like,”’ so 











we should select a stallion as near like what we 
wish to produce as possible. Blood, size, form, 
health, action, and temper, all enter into the ac- 
count. Firet, blood or breed: because we are able 
to determine whether the horse selected is of a 
good breed or blood, which has been celebrated 
for reproducing uniformly those qualifications 
which we desire. Now I think we should always 
be willing to acknowledge a good horse, as such, 
without reference to his blood; yet, when select- 
ing a horse to breed from, I believe 1t best to se- 
lect one possessing a line of ancestry uniformly 
celebrated for good qualities before a chance horse 
of equally good qualities. 

In size we should be governed by the class of 
horses we desire to produce. We should not ex- 
pect to produce eminent trotters which could 
‘stay a distance’ and stand up under repeated 
and severe trials of speed, which weigh over one 
thousand and fifty pounds ; nor should we expect 
to raise a draft horse weighing only nine hundred 
pounds. Form is also governed to a certain ex- 
tent by the kind we wish to produce. 

For draft purposes we want large bone, and up- 
right shoulders; while a trotter should have light 
compact bone and sloping shoulders, long hips 
(the last two qualities making the back appear 
short) large hocks and knees, long pasterns, me- 
dium sized feet, long slim neck, deep shoulders 
large nostril, &c. Health or constitutional sound- 
ness is a most important consideration. To stint 
mares to stallions afflicted with spavins, curbe, 
ringbone, quarter cracks or pinched feet, is folly, 
whenever these troubles are the result of constitu- 
tionally light muscles or defective formation of 
hoof. That accidents may happen to horses of 
strong muscular development, producing curb, 
spavin and ringbone which may not be transmit- 
ted, Ido not doubt; but generally speaking, these 
troubles will be reproduced whether they are up- 
on the horse or mare. Roaring, broken wind and 
pinched feet almost always appear,sooner or later, 
in the progeny of horses affected with such diffi- 
culties. Again the temper of a stallion is to be 
considered. A cross, nervous, irritable or vicious 
horse is not fit to breed from, especially for trot- 
ters, as when under excitement incident to the 
track or trials of speed, a loss of temper at the 
very time that coolness and courage are necessary, 
must always result in loss of speed. Such horses 
are never capable of being trained to so higha 
degree of speed as their physical qualities would 
allow. The manner of action is also important. 
A square, even, well-timed movement is absolute- 
y necessary; no swinging of legs, or striking of 
the hoof against the opposite leg, or paddling; no 
slamming the feet upon the road as if it was nec- 
essary to solidify the earth with sledge hammer 
strokes, which must always tell upon the legs 
and feet of the horse that is addicted to it. But 
a light, elastic, bounding movement leads surely 
to the winning post. 

As a principle we should always select a better 
blooded stallion than mare. But at the same 
time, the mare should possess perfect health, and 
a calm temperament. It is poor policy for a 
farmer to plant or sow poor or mixed seed in his 
ground and expect good corn or wheat. The same 
law of Nature governs the animal kingdom as 
governs the vegetable kingdom. The stock breed- 
er cannot expect a sound and perfect animal from 
unsound, ill-bred parents. 
I should like to pursue this subject further, and 
consider the qualifications necessary in brood 
mares, training colt, &c., as well as consider the 
advantage of introducing a strain of thorough 
blood to mingle with the present stock of mares 
to be found among us, &.; but feeling that I 
shall be trespassing upon the patience of your 
readers, I must close for this time. 
Truly yours, 

Novice. 


Norr.—Haven’t we some more likely well-in- 
formed ‘‘Novices’’ in Maine, who will preach 
good Horse doctrines like the above? We should 
be happy to hear from them. In the meantime, 
we invite our friend to continue his remarks as 
often as his leisure will allow. Ep. 


HINTS AND QUERIES. 


Vavs or a SugaR Mapes. 


About the 20th of March, at 10 o’clock A. M., 
I tapped a rock maple tree; at 5, P. M., had tak- 
en from the tree five gallons of sap. At nine, it 
was boiled to a grained syrup, measuring some 
three pints or more, and weighing four anda 
half pounds. I have drawn some 30 gallons from 
the tree this season. I bored it with an inch au- 
gur some two inches, at an angle inclining to a 
parallel within the bark. The tree is two feet in 
diameter, straight trunk, ten feet to the limbs, 
oval top, and is about sixty years old. 1 have 
tapped it thirty-one years in succession. I guess 
it was less than a foot through when I first tapped 
it. It stands in open ground, and I have known 
it since it was an inch through. Five other trees 
(white maples) are in the immediate vicinity.— 
These are of nearly the same size, and have been 
tapped each year in connection with the first 
named. They are all thrifty, but yield less sap 
and of inferior quality. I have made this season, 
five gallons of syrup, weighing 50 lbs., besides 
what was used in the family. I guess that the 
rock maple has increased in size 3-4 of an inch in 
31 years. 
Query—Does tapping impede the growth ! 
E. Oris. 








Leeds, April 16th, 1959. 


Hen Roost Guano. 

Frrenp Hotmes:—I have about twenty-five 
bushels of hen manure, and I wish to put it under 
my corn ; how shall I compost it to use it to the 
best advantage? Shall I use plaster and ashes? 
If so, how much? By answering the above in 
the next Farmer you will confer a favor. W. 

Palermo? April 16th, 1856. 

Nore. Ashes will be apt to liberate the ammo- 
nia from the hen manure too rapidly. Plaster 
and dry muck will be mach preferable. Ashes 
with the muck will be better than ashes alone.— 
Dry loam well incorporated with the hen manure 
will act asa good divider, and neutralize the 
caustic action of the manure, and is very good 
where nothing else can be obtained. Ep. 


A Marts Founp. 
Mr. Eprror:—I read in the last Farmer that 


Franklin Rollins, Esq., of Carmel, has a steer for 
which he would like to finda mate. Please in- 








form him that Dr. E. P. Snow, of this town has 
one I think would mate him, only he is one year 
younger. 

Said steer is 3 years old this spring. Girts 7 
ft., 6 in., snug, stands 5 ft., 9 1-2 in. high, and 
is 8 ft., 2in. in length on the back. The steer 
is in good growing condition, and I think will 
make quite an ox when he gets his growth. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. J. Forp. 

Atkinson, April 8th, 1859. 

P.S. The doctor will sell if they can agree on 
the price. 





A NEW ENEMY IN THE BARLEY FIEZLD. 


New York Ag. Society has a communication in 
the Journal of that Society for April, in which he 
announces that a new insect has been discovered 
in the barley field of L. Linchlaen, Esq., of Cazen- 
ovia. It is the fly of a joint worm that burrows 
in the straw of the growing barley, and thereby 
very much injures the crops. Dr. F. names it 
the tawney footed barley fly ( Ptero malus ful vipes) 
and describes it as being black, its legs bright taw- 
ney yellow, its feet whitish, its neck with a small 
dull white dot on each side. 

We don’t want any more enemies in our grain 
fields, and hope they will keep this one in New 
York if they can’t annihilate it altogether. 





MORE WHITE-WASHING. 


We last week, in answer to a query of a sub- 
seriber, gave a recipe for making superior 
white-wash. 
We now give him another which has been 
found very excellent. 
Take a clean barrel that will hold water. Put 
into it half a barrel of quick-lime, and slack it by 
pouring over it boiling water sufficient to cover it 
four or five inches deep, and stirring it until 
slacked. When quite slacked, dissolve it in wa- 
ter and add two pounds of sulphate of zinc, and 
one of common salt, which may be had at any of 
the druggists, and which in a few days will cause 
the whitewash to harden on the wood work. Add 
sufficient water to bring it to the consistency of 
thick whitewash. 
To make the above wash of a pleasant cream 
color, add three pounds of yellow ochre. 
For fawn color add four pounds of amber, one 
pound of Indian red, and one pound of lamp-black. 
For gray or stone color, add four pounds of 
raw umber and two pounds of lamp-black. 
For the Maine Farmer. 
INSECTS INJURIOUS TO THE FARMER 
AND GARDINER. 
No man has more enemies than the farmer.— 
Though engaged in the most peaceful occupation 
of life, and far removed from scenes of strife and 
bloodshed, no one can enumerate more numerous 
and often deadly foesthan he. They surround 
him on every hand, and though not directly en- 
dangering his life, still by every possible means 
are they ever at hand, working and plotting 
against him ; stealing and appropriating to their 
own use the produce of the field, the forest, the 
garden and the orchard. 
Scarcely are his crops planted, than whole ar- 
mies of cut-worms are at work devouring the ten- 
der shoots of corn—whatever remains is left to breed 
the weevil or Hessian fly. Even when harvested, 
whole legions of curculios and grain-moths revel 
in the stores laid up in his granaries. Meanwhile 
swarms of caterpillers swoop down upon his or- 
chard, some contented with the leaves, others 
striking at the very heart of the trees; while mul- 
titudes are at work in the woods, felling by a slow 
but sure process whole forests of trees. In the 
summer months the breeze or gad-fly terrifies his 
oxen, destroys his sheep, and even attacks man 
himself. The horse-fly plagucs his horse, and 
drives his oxen mad with fright, moths kill his 
bees, and devour the carpets and rugs of his ‘‘gude 
wife.’’ In short, they never give him rest,— 
noiselessly and imperceptibly they are ever at 
work. 
The more agriculture increases, and as the land 
becomes more thickly settled, so much the more 
do insects increase; for it isa well established 
fact in natural history, that the more a species of 
animal is hunted down, the more prolific it is, and 
the more abundant and troublesome. 
But we will give a few facts to show what inju- 
ry these ‘‘insignificant’’ insects have done, and are 
stilldoing. Every one knows what immense dam- 
age the canker-worm and American Tent cater- 
pillars have done to our New England orchards. 
We have seen whole orchards on the way from 
Boston to Lowell, stripped entirely by these pests. 
Who can enumerate the namber of bushels of ap- 
ples, pears, plums, and other fruit, that the mag- 
gots and white worms rob us of, which are the 
larve or young of the pretty moths and beetles 
that fly about our doors. In certain parts of 
Maine the locust tree borer (clytus pictus) has de- 
stroyed nearly all theocust trees. In another part 
of Maine the apple-tree borer (saperda caudida) 
has destroyed whole orchards, which a very little 
painstaking would have saved, had the farmer on- 
ly known the habits of the insect. A borer very 
similar to the last mentioned, has done much 
damage to the sugar maplesin Maine. The dam- 
age done to the wheat crop in New York by the 
wheat-midge alone in the year 1854 was estimat- 
ed at fifteen millions. In 1858, at ten millions. 
In certain districts of the Southern States the cot- 
ton crop was so reduced by the attacks of insects 
a few years ago, that the planters were greatly 
alarmed. The orange-scale, or bark-louse (coccus) 
carried off whole groves of orange trees in Florida, 
so as to well nigh prevent their culture in that 
State. In the middle of the last century the 
grasshoppers were so numerous in New England 











avert the calamity. When we think of the devas- 


his crops. 





Dr. Asa Fitch, the experienced Entomologist of 


that days of fasting and prayer were appointed to 


tations of the grasshoppers in the West, and of 
the locust in the East, we can easily imagine the 
evils to which the farmer is subjected in raising 


Those most concerned with these pests are seem- 
ingly the most indifferent to their ravages. Hith- 
erto no one but the better educated have taken a 
deep interest in these creatures. Such is the num- 
berless variety of species, so varied are their modes 
of attack, and distinct their habits, that only the 
more common species have been studied by natu- 
ralists, in our own country scarcely even this has 
been done. ‘Surely he who points out a noxious 


insect; and tells how it may be met and extirpat- 
ed, is a benefactor to the farmer. 

We propose in a subsequent communication to 
show what has been, and is being done to check 
and remove this evil. And after that, perhaps, 
shall endeavor to tell before hand when the nox- 
ious insects may be expected to appear, and what 
remedies should be applied to check their ravages. 
Thus the farmer may be ‘forewarned and fore- 
armed.”’ P. 


Notz —We shall be happy to hear from our 
correspondent P., whenever he can find time to 
communicate. 

No class of persons are more directly interested 
in the natural history of insects than the farmer. 
It is calculated that one species of insect, (the 
weevil or grain worm) damages the State of Maine 
to the amount of more than a million of dollars 
yearly. This is but one enemy of a host that we 
should know more about. Ep. 





SPRING. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
~*~ down upon the northern shore, 
h sweet new year, delaying long; 
Thou dost expectant nature wrong, 
Delaying long; deiay no more. 


What stays thee from the clouded noons, 
Thy sweetness from its proper place? 
Can trouble live with April days, 

Or sadness in the summer moons? 


Bring orchis, bring the foxglove spire, 
The little speedwell’s darling blue, 
Deep tulips dashed with fiery dew, 

Laburnums, drooping wells of fire. 


Oh thou new year, delaying long, 
Delay’st the sorrow in my blood, 
That longs to burst a frozen bud, 

And flood a fresher throat with song. 


Now fades the last long streak of snow, 
Now burgeons every maze of quick 
About the flowering squares, and thick 

By ashen roots the violets blow. 


Now rings the woodland loud and long, 
The distance takes a lovelier hue, 
And drowned in yonder living blue 

The lark becomes a sightless song. 


Now dance the lights on Jawn and lea, 
The flocks are whiter down the vale, 
And milkier every milky sail 

On winding stream or distant sea. 


Where now the sea-mew pipes or dives 
In yonder greening, gleam and fly 
The happy birds, that change their sky 
To build and brood, that live their lives. 


From land to land; and in my breast 
Spring wakens too; and my regret 
Becomes an April violet, 

And buds and blossoms like the rest. 





SAVING AND APPLYING MANURES. 


Any substance which restores the elements of 
fertility to the soil, may be termed a manure.— 
Vegetable matter differs much in its action from 
animal matter. Green vegetables when deprived 
of vitality, rapidly decay; their great succulency 
promotes this, and it is facilitated by the azotised 
matters of the sap. Dry vegetables decay more 
slowly, the sap being dried out ; but it soon com- 
mences when moistened or mixed with animal mat- 
ters, as when straw is employed as litter. Much 
more manure may be made upon nine-tenths of 
the farms in this country by a judicious expendi- 
ture of labor devoted to that purpose. The waste 
of substances which would form valuable manure 
if saved and composted, upon many farms, and by 
saving, economical farmers too, would be of great 
importance. Cattle should be tied in stalls at 
night, and litter freely used, not only for the com- 
fort but cleanliness of the animals, which is es- 
sential to their health and thriving condition.— 
We all like to see sleek cattle; it gives us pleasure 
to feed them. They should not be allowed to go 
to the neighboring brook for water, as the waste 
is four fold greater than the expense of a well.— 
Then they would mot be obliged to go out ina 
severe storm for drink, or suffer for the want of 
it, as they do very often. Sometimes, when they 
are very dry, they will drink from the puddles in 
the yard, and it does them no good. Certainly 
the farmer cannot afford to lose the liquid or 
drainings from his yards, hog-pens, sinks, &c.— 
They should all be conducted to a cistern, und 
previous to his carting out his manure for the 
spring crops, let it be saturated well with the 
liquid, or pump it into a cart made for the pur- 
pose, and distribute it over grass fields, making 
three spires grow where but one grew before.— 
There is difference of opinion as regards the cov- 
ering of manure. Some contend that it should be 
spread and only harrowed in; others that it ought 
to be plowed in several inches. Every man should 
be his own judge in these matters, as soils are not 
all alike. Coarse manures ought to be plowed in 
from six to ten inches, that every farmer will ad- 
mit, if he has tried experiments thoroughly. If 
he does not get the benefit of all the manure in 
the first crop, it isso much better for his land, 
and it is sure to come in the next crop. How of- 
ten do we hear it remarked by many farmers, that 
they ‘‘can’t plant so and so, havn’t got enough 
manure ; [ must manure my corn in the hill.” — 
And we see them carrying it about their fields in 
baskets, making unnecessary work for themselves, 
while their corn is no better, nor so good as it 
would be if their manure wasall spread. By put- 
ting it in the hill it forces the young plants too 
fast; they make a large growth while the strength 
of the manure lasts, but when that is gone, as it 
usually is, about mid-summer, just at the time 
when the ears begin to form, there is nothing to 
carry out the ear; consequently there is a large 
stalk bat small ear—just the reverse of what we 
most need. I do not think it good policy to ex- 
‘pend money for patent manures, as long as we 
have that which is far better running to waste, 
in the form of liquid. — Boston Cultivator. 








BEES AND BEE KEEPING. 
SWARMING. 

As the history ofa hive asa distinct colony 
commences when it issues forth as a swarm from 
that it previously occupied, we will, at that stage 
of its existence, examine its formation and mode 
of location in a new habitation. 

At the commencement of fine weather the rise 
of temperature and the supply ot fresh food in- 
crease the fertility of the hive to so great an ex- 
tent that it possesses what the political econo- 
mists would call a redundant population; there is 
no room for the inhabitants in the interior of the 
city, consequently they cluster in great numbers 
over the outside, or even hang in festoons from its 
entrance. This state of things usually lasts a few 
days, and then “what is termed a swarm issues 








forth. Immediately befure swarming, the bees 
on the outside of the hive manifest great excite- 
ment, rushing rapidly and confusedly over its 
surface, and over that of the alighting board; 
then comes the rush, the bees sallying forth in a 
manner which can only be compared to the exit 
of w panic stricken crowd from a theatre supposed 
to be on fire. If the hive is a large and very pop- 
ulous one, the air is literally darkened by their 
numbers, and the loud humming noise made by 
the vibration of a hundred thousand wings is au- 
dible to a considerable distance. After a few 
minutes the swarm will be observed becoming 
more dense around some low tree or branch ofa 
bush, and gradually the whole number of bees 
surround it ina dense cluster. This settling of 
the swarm takes place none the sooner for the 
discord of the key and warming-pan, or rattling 
of an old tin kettle, with which the cottager usu- 
ally welcomes the appearance of his swarms. 
Now comes the process of getting the bees into 
a hive, because, if this be not done, they will af- 
tera time fly off toa habitation of their own se- 
lection, which is sometimes a hollow tree or apér- 
ture in the weather-boarding“of a house, roof of a 
church, ora convenient cavity with a small en- 
trance. Hiving the swarm, formidable as the op- 
eration appears, is one of the simplest and safest 
possible: all that is necessary is to hold the hive 
closely underneath the cluster, and then, with a 
heavy piece of wood, give the branch a sharp and 
sudden blow; the jar loosens the cluster, and the 
whole mass falls into the empty hive. Or, if 
convenient, the hive may be fixed over the swarm, 
and the bees will ascend into it of their own ac- 
cord. With the most ordinary experience of com- 
mon sense no danger isto be apprehended from 
the bees when swarming. At this time they nev- 
er sting, unless wilfully injured; as for example, 
by striking the cluster with astick. Last season 
a lady anda little boy of four years old, neither 
of whom had ever seen a swarm of bees before, 
hived one most successfully, simply attending to 
directions similar to those now given. 

Whatever prejudiced cottagers may say to the 
contrary, no advantage arises from dressing the 
interior of the hive with sugared ale, herbs, or 
other messes; the bees thoroughly appreciate a 
new clean hive; and ifit is of straw, a great 
amount of useless labor will be saved them by 
burning the loose ends off the inside with a light- 
ed piece of paper, and then rubbing-the interior 
with a coarse cloth or wisp of hay. 

There is a mode, however, by which bees may 
be made to take any hive with almost absolute 
certainty, that is, by attaching a few pieces of 
com) to the roof; these are immediately cleaned 
out, and the queen will lay eggs in the cellasthe 
first day.— Tegetmeier. 





WARRANTY OF SOUNDNESS. 


A very important case to tae horse-dealing 
world was decided in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 

and is thus spoken of in Bell’s Life : 

A person had bought a horse with a warranty 
of soundness. It turned out that the horse habit- 

ually shied. The purchaser brought his action 
on the warranty. It then appeared that the horse 
had a peculiarly convex cornea, which prevented 

him from seeing objects till they were close upon 
him, and he shied on seeing them thus suddenly. 

This defect of the cornea was described as being 

natural to the horse, and not the result of injury. 

The case was tried in the Lord Mayor's Court, 

before the Common Serjeant, who told the jury 
he thought a horse was unsound if it had a natu- 
ral defect, which prevented it at all times from be- 
ing use in a reasonable manner. The jury found 
that it was unsound, and that its unsoundness 
arose from the cause etated. A verdict was there- 
fore given for the plaintiff. Mr. Keene moved, 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench, for a new trial 
for misdirection, and contended that this was a 
disease which came within the description of 
soundness, and he cited various cases, which 

showed that where there had been a disease 
which, though very injurious at the time, was ca- 

pable of being cured, and did not affect the horse's 
power of working, the court had held the war- 

ranty of soundness not to be broken. The court, 
however, adopted the broad principle that where 
there was anything which prevented a horse from 
being safely employed, in that reasonable manner 
which was the only object of his purchase, he was 
unsound, and, therefore, that where a horse suf- 
fered from an evil which rendered his employ- 
ment habitually unsafe, the warranty of sound- 
ness could not be said to be complied with. The 
rule for a new trial was therefore refused. 

The decision is now to a certain extent, new.— 
The principles on which it rests have long ago 
been enunciated, but no such plain case for the 
application of them had ever before come before 
the court. In one great case, indeed, a case re- 

lating to a horse, these principles had seemed to 
be denied; but that case never met with the ap- 
proval of the profession, or the acquiescence of 
the public. If a man sells or leases a thing which 
he knows is to be used for a particular purpose, 
he must, in common honesty, be understood to 
declare that it is for that purpose; but, though 
onan ordinary sale he may get out of his diffi- 
culty by saying that he did not warrant it to be 
so, he must, when hedoes warrant it, be absolute- 
ly bound. Now, a horse that is habitually shie- 
ing is not fit for use; he is dangerous to his rider, 
or driver, and to the public. It is absurd to say 
that such a horse gis sound. Soundness means 
full fitness for work. With the most skillful 
rider on hie back he wastes time in annoying 
struggles of fear with skill. A carriage, in which 
one of the shafts dropped on the ground at every 
hundred paces, could not be called a thorough- 
built carriage, even though the shaft could be re- 
placed in half a minute; nor cana constantly 
shieing horse be called sound when he shies, in- 
consequence of a natural and incurable defect, 
which prevents him from being put with safety 
and certainty to the ordinary uses of a horse. 


TEMPERATUKE OF THE EARTH. 


In Asia, said Prof. Guyot in a recent lecture, 
the greatest mass of land on the surface of the 
globe, there is the most rapid reception and radi- 
ation of solar heat. ‘There is a difference of 105 
deg. between the mean January and July tem- 
peratures in the north-eastern part of the conti- 
nent. The winter of this region is the coldest on 
the globe, but the summer is the warmest in — es 
Jatitade. The mean cal hights in 
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part of Asia, if interpreted as in insular localities, 
would indicate, in summer, a depression of the 
surface of the country below the level of the ocean; 
in winter, an elevation to the level of table lands. 
The capital of Siberia has a mean annual temper- 
ature 20 deg. below freesing point, but the meso 
heat of ite short summer, which sejdom exceeds 
two months in length, is 58 deg. or 60 above sero. 
The earth is frozen in some places to the depth of 
600 feet. In summer this frozen soil, thawed to 
the depth of about three feet, produces barley and 
other varieties of the cereal grains. The growth 
of vegetation is so rapid when it begins, as to jus- 
tify a saying of the Russians that you can hear 
the grass grow. Ina region seemingly so inhos- 
pitable are built 300 cities and villages. That 
this soil has been frozen for ages was long since 
shown by a beautiful geological discovery. In the 
frozen gravel which composes the banks of the 
Lana there are found the icy remains of a masta- 
don (Elephas Plemigenius,) even the flesh of which 
is so well preserved that when thawed, dogs de- 
vour it with avidity. Europe, on account of its 
peninsular character, experiences no great ex- 
tromes of climate. In winter the American cli- 
mate is continental, in summer, maritime. The 
coldest summer temperature observed is near the 
mouth of Baffin’s Bay, where the icebergs of the 
North are driven down by the currents of the 
Arctic Ocean. Careful observations show that 
the mean temperature of the whole globe is not 
the same for every season of the year. In July, 
the average temperature of the northern hemi- 
sphere is 71 deg., while the southern hemisphere 
has, in the same month, an average temperature 
of 54 deg., giving a mean for the whole globe of 
62 deg. In January, the southern hemisphere 
has a mean of 59 deg., the northern of 49 deg., 
making an average of 54 deg.; thus showing a 
difference of 8 deg. in the warmth of the atmos- 
phere of the whole globe in those two months.— 
Another element influencing the distribution of 
heat is the difference of elevation of different parts 
of the surface of the globe. A hight no greater 
than some of the European steeples modifies cli- 
mate as much as a degree of latitude. 
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LIBERAL OLD MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Old Bay State is a model of industry, en- 
terprise, prudence, frugality and liberality. Pos- 
sessing no very great natural resources, either in 
richness of soil, extent of forest, abundance of 
mines or minerals, or navigable rivers,—she, 
nevertheless manages to make those who have 
these things, tributary to her enterprise, and to 
become aids in contributing to her wealth. This 
she does by taking care of herself, and she takes 
care of herself by first making liberal provision 
for the cultivation of ths minds and intellects of 
her children. In the very onset of her existence 
she laid the corner stone of her prosperity, and 
the experience of more than two centuries has 
abundantly proved the wisdom of her action in 
this respect. The intelligence, to say nothing of 
the accurate scientific attainments that have ever 
characterized her citizens, has been the real cause 
which has rendered her so wealthy and powerful 
among the States of the Union, although com- 
paratively small in territory, and sterile in soil. 

Her liberality in providing for schools of all 
gfides, from the simple primary up to the col- 
lege, is proverbial, and she still continues from 
time to time, to endow institutions with a liber- 
ality worthy of all praise. Nor is this all. Any 
thing that will be of public benefit is sure to re- 
ceive aid and encouragement. If a railroad is 
needed to connect her with any point of produc- 
tive trade, she puts forth her hand to give ita 
lift. Is there a tunnel to be bored through a 
mountain! she is ready to put her strong hand to 
the auger, and give it a power that will make it 
sure to be done, and all the people say, amen,— 
because they have been taught to see and believe 
that such public spirit will ultimately pay in 
public convenience, and therefore public strength, 
if it doesn’t in dollars and cents. 

Io illustration of this, during this past win- 
ter Professor Agassis of Cambridge College, 
and his friends, asked Massachusetts for aid 
to build them a series of Halls, into which might 
be arranged the specimens of Natural History col- 
lected by Agassiz and his friends. What was the 
result? Instead of turning a deaf ear, or plead- 
ing poverty, or asking, ‘* What's the use?” they 
voted an appropriation of $100,000 as a small 
testimonial of their appreciation of the Professor’s 
labors in the cause of science, and to aid in the 
promotion of the science. 

Thus Massachusetts will become the leading star 
of the Union in this cause, and the children from 
other States be drawn thithor to receive instruction 
from the institutions she was wise enough to so 
liberally endow, and she will reap a rich harvest 
from seed so generously planted. 





Aprtyinc Law ro Lawyers. It is proverbial 
that physicians are rarely ever willing to take 
_ their own physic, and it is probably in view of a 
similar disinclination on the part of the legal pro- 
fession to indulge in what they are so disinterested- 
ly ready to administer to others—always of course 
for the good of their cliente—that the Legislature 
at its last session commended the chalice to their 
lips by passing the act entitled ‘‘an act giving 
further remedy against attorneys.’’ If, accord- 
ing to the popular notion, lawyers are a necessary 
evil in the community, we think no more sum- 
mary method could be devised for its abolishment 
than this; at all events we have no doubt the law- 
yers themselves will think the ‘‘remedy worse 
than the disease.”” The act provides : 
That any Attorney at law, who neglects or re- 
to pay over moneys belonging to his client, 
for ten days after demand, shall be deemed guilty 
of a breach of duty as an attorney—that such an 
attorney shall be held to answer before the Su- 
preme Court, on arule allowing five days pre- 
vious notice, and if adjadged delinquent, and the 
attorney neglects or refuses to perform the decree 
of the court in the premises, he shall be committed 
Sor contempt of court, till he shall perform such 
decree, or be otherwise discharged according to law, 
and the court shall order hig name stricken from 
the roll of Attorneys and llors at Law in 


said Court. P 





Capt. Brown anp nis Wirz. We are glad to 
learn that the case of David Brown, against the 
South Kennebec Agricultural Society, to recover 
damages for the injury of his wife sometime since 
at the Fair in Gardiner, by the falling of a build- 
ing, has been at length disposed of. It was tried 
last week in the Supreme Court, Bath, Judge 
Outting presiding. Verdict for plaintiff, $1000. 
By this decision the community will be cheaply re- 
lieved of an importanate bore, who has haunted 
places of public resort for the pasteighteen months, 
making uncomfortable everybody with whom he 
bas come in contact, and to be shaken off and got 
rid off, for the time being, only by a relaxation of 
the pocket nerve of his victim. We think the 
community at large will be very willing to make 
up the amount of the verdict to the Society, pro- 
vided they can be insured against hearing or see- 


Tas Sicxizs Trian. The testimony on both 
sides has all been put in, and the counsel are now 
engaged in discussing the instructions which shall 
be given to the Jury by the Court. It is admitted 
on all hands, owing to the shrewdness and skill of 
the defence, and the almost criminal remissness 
and weakness of the prosecution, that Sickles will 
be acquitted! The sooner the verdict of the Ju- 
ry is recorded ‘the better ; for the sickening and 
disgusting details of the trial have for weeks past 
constituted the unwholesome pabulum with which 
the city and too many of the country presses have 
regaled their readers, to the exclusion of useful and 
healthy reading. 

The injury to the health of the community by 
the publication of such matters cannot be estimat- 
ed; bat it will doubtless exhibit its disastrous 
fruits in a generally prevailing laxity of morals, 
breaking out now and then into open and shame- 
less licentiousnessand crime, which, as in the pres- 
ent case, will not only be tolerated, but their de- 
tails published to the world for further example 
and emulation. What society will come to if 
such a state of things is thus encouraged and per- 
petuated, can very easily be foreseen. Heaven 
forefend that we or our chilaren should live to 
witness it. 





A Srreax or Lucx. A California correspond- 
ent of the Hallowell Gazette, mentions a rare in- 
stance of good luck witich has recently befallen a 
Kennebecker in the land of gold. - He does not 
give his name, but speake of him as being well 
known ou the Kennebec, where he run a stage for 


number of years. Can it be ‘‘Jabe?’’ The writ- 
er says: 


> came out B a ah fa fall of fifty-one, and 
until very recen running a stage from 
which he did mn well. About oz months since 
an opportunity offered to buy into a quartz mine 
which lay on his stage line. The boys had worked 
it for a long time, but not making enough to 

expenses, they were under the necessity of selling 
out to meet, their assessments. The stage-driver 
bought one-fifth of the claim, and directly it com- 
menced paying. Not long since, eight hundred 
pounds were taken out in one day, and since then 
it has averaged five thousand dollars per week, 


costing Ce three hundred dollars per week to 
run the mill. ; 





Scuoots 1x tox Vittace Districr. Ata meet- 
ing of the Directors of the Village District on 
Monday, the following Teachers were chosen for 
the several schools in the District: 

High School—T. K. Noble, Principal; Miss Ma- 
ry C. Wadsworth, Assistant. 

Grammar School—Geo. W. Blanchard, Princi- 
pal; Miss S. W. Sanford, Assistant. 

Intermediate Schools—Grove Street, Miss Louisa 
Gilman ; Chapel street, Miss A. L. Woodward; 
Winthropstreet, Miss M. Saunders; Crosby Street, 
Miss L. P. Mills ; Kendall street, Miss Anna B. 
Lord. 

Primary Schools—Grove street, Miss Sarah 
Phillips; Perham street, Miss Lydia F. Golder; 
Winthrop street, Miss H. M. Bolton; Crosby 
street, Miss Augusta C. Safford; Kendall street, 
Miss Mary E. (aslin. 





Fire Departwent iN Partapetpaia. Such in- 
cidents as the following are matters of common 
occurrence in Philadelphia. It has got to bea 
serious question, whether the fire department of 
that city should not be disbanded altogether as a 
most intolerable and unmitigated nuisance, and 
whether the destruction of property by reason of 
such disbandment would be a greater evil to the 
community, than the almost invariable occurrence 
of such scenes whenever the fireman are called out. 
hy copy @ dispatch dated Philadelphia, April 

The funeral of John Capie, who was killed in 
& recent fireman’s fight, took place this afternoon 
and attracted an immeuse crowd. There was @ 
fight between two other companies up town to- 


day, in which several were severely but none mor- 
tally wounded: 











Aroostook Raiurosp. We see by the Bangor 
papers thata meeting of the corporators and 
other friends of the Aroostook Railroad was held 
at the Bangor House on Wednesday evening, 
April 20th, to consider what measnres should be 
adopted to advance the interests of the enterprise. 
Isaiah Stetson, Esq., Mayor of Bangor, was called 
to the Chair and Elias Merrill was appointed 
Secretary. A Central Executive Committee con- 
sisting of thirty-six of the most prompt and ener- 
getic citizens was appointed to take charge of the 
enterprise and inaugurate measures which shall 
result in its final success. A meeting of the 
Committee was to be held on Saturday afternoon 


last. Wehave not heard the result of their de- 
liberations. 





A New Cement. We are frequently enquired 
of for a cement to stop cracks around the join- 
ings of roofs, and in the groins of brick-work in 
buildings where the rain and snow lodges. Per- 
haps the following which has recently been made 
public, may be of some service to such enquirers. 
We have never made any trial of it and cannot 
speak from any experience. It must be remem- 
bered that gutta percha softens by heat, and 
hardens, and of course contracts by cold. How 
much this property is changed by being mixed 
with the pitch we are unable to say. 

Melt in an iron vessel equal parts of common 
pitch (tar boiled down) and gutta percha. It is 
kept either liquid under water, or solid, to be 
melted when wanted. It is not affected by water, 
adheres firmly to wood, stone, glass, porcelain, 
ivory, leather, parchment, paper, feathers, wool, 
cotton, hemp and linen fabrics, and even to var- 
nish. Sosays the receipt in the papers. Per- 
haps melted sulphur added to it would vulcanize 
it, so as to make it still more preferable for some 
purposes. 

Tue Porito Ror. The time for planting po- 
tatoes is near at hand, aod in all probability the 
causes of the rot in this crop are still existing 
among us, and will bring about more or less de- 
struction and loss to the crop before fall. What 
these causes are we do not pretend to say. Friend 
Reed, of Baltimore, is confident he has discovered 
the true origin of all the evil, and that he can 
prevent it sure. The only way to solve doubts is 
to try experiments with care and good judgment. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
WAYSIDE NOTES OF TRAVEL--NO, 3. 


: Banoor, Aprit 21. 1859. 

This Queen City of the East, is aroused to ac- 

tivity and life, with the early opening of spring. 
After three or four years of business depression, 
and pecuniary disaster, the business men of this 
city seem to have recovered their former noted 
vigor, and are engaging in new enterprises, with 
confident assurances of success. The past winter 
has been one of unusual success in lumbering op- 
erations in the woods. A very large amount of 
lumber in proportion to the force sent into the 
woods has been cut and landed on the bank of 
the streams and lakes, ready for driving, on the 
disappearance of the ice. 
The spring has opened early and propitiously. 
The fears at the time of the breaking up of the 
ice, that damage might occur from its immense 
masses coming down-the river at once, have been 
happily disappointed, and the river was clear of 
ice some two or three weeks earlier than usual.— 
The mills of course commenced manufacturing 
earlier, vessels have carlier commenced to take it 
away; numerous fleet are now in the harbor 
taking in their cargo,a very large number of 
rafts of new lumber are in the dock ready for sale, 
and all is bustle and activity at a time, when, in 
ordinary seasons the regular business of Bangor 
is just struggling into life. The prices also ofall 
kinds of building lumber are very satisfactory and 
encouraging. The prices range much higher 
than they have done for years past; there is an 
active demand; and I am told, by those who un- 
derstand all about these matters, that neither the 
prices, nor the active demand, are expected to de- 
cline. 

The improvements which are in progress in ev- 
ery part of the city show that this feeling is prev- 
alent. Prudent business men do not commence 
large outlays of money in buildings and other im- 
provements, unless they expect business is to be 
good, or in other words, they expect good times. 

An old block of wooden buildings on West 
Market Square, which for years have been vener- 
able for age, have been removed, and the founda- 
tion is being laid for a large and elegant block of 
granite and brick. : 

The first Parish (Congregational) Society have 
made a large addition to the land upon which 
their church stande; making it embrace a whole 
square, having streets on all sides; and are having 
their church rebuilt and enlarged at an expense 
of some fifteen or twenty thousand dollars; which 
will render itone of the most commodious and 
elegant churches in the city. The society during 
the summer will worship in Norombega Hall 
where the seats will be free, and thus will enable 
the poor, and those who have not seats at the 
churches to attend public worship; and it is very 
desirable that the opportunity should be improved. 

The Penobscot Exchange is to be enlarged this 
summer to double its present size; seventy-five 
rooms to be added, which will make it one of the 
largest hotels in the State. The Franklin house, 
owned and occupied for. many years by that 
prince of landlords, Wm. D. McLaughlin, Esq., 
is also to be enlarged to double its present size. 
These enlargements of the hotel accommodations 
of the city indicate that the shrewd and calcu- 
lating owners are expectinga large addition to 
the business, and consequently to the company 
visiting the city. 

In addition to these large improvements, foun- 
dations are being laid for new buildings in every 
part of the city. The sound of the hammer and 
of the trowel is every where heard, and as the 
season advances, Bangor cannot fail of making a 
very important stride towards her manifest desti- 
ny, of eventually, being the first city in Maine. 

On the opposite side of the river in Brewer, is 
a barque of 400 tons on the stocks, having on 
board all her standing spars and rigging, and is 
to be launched next Saturday. She is coppered 
to the bends, and is in every respect a very beau- 
tiful craft. Another vessel of about 250 tons is 
on the stock, and will be launched in six or eight 
weeks. Whether any other vessels are to be 
built in the yards of Brewer this season I am not 
informed. 

The traveling facilities between Bangor and 
elsewhere in every direction, are unsurpassed by 
any other places in Maine. The steamer Mene- 
mon Sanford. makes two trips a week to Boston. 
The Daniel Webster makes three trips a week to 
Portland, connecting in that city with the cars 
for Boston. Fare to Boston $3 00. Three trains 
of cars leave daily for Oldtown; connecting at 
Oldtown with steamer that runs daily up the Pe- 
nobscot 8 miles to Winn. Daily stages leave by 
three different routes for Calais. Daily stages al- 
so ran to Houlton and Mattawamkeag, to Cas- 
tine, Belfast, and by differeut routes to every part 
of Upper Penobscot and Piscataquis. A person 
can scarcely desire to go to any point in the State 
or out of it, to which he will nut find a ready and 
safe conveyance. 

‘*Mine host’’ of the Franklin House is not on- 
ly an excellent Landlord, but he is an enterpris- 
ing and skillful Farmer. He has forty acres of 
land a mile out of the city, which he bought some 
four years ago for about one hundred dollars per 
acre. lt wasthen unproductive pastare lani— 


just such land as there are tens of thousands acres 


in every direction which is esteemed to be poor 
land. Since then, he has brought it under a 
high state of cultivation, and the products of it 
last year were as follows : 

50 tons of hay, worth $20 per ton, 

400 bush. potatoes, 

50 “ corn, 

15 “ beans, 

216 “ barley, 

400 heads of cabbages, some weighing 20 Ibs, 
200 bush. turnips, 

25 “ carrots, 

3 tons squashes, 


$1,000 00 
200 00 

50 00 
30 00 
216 00 
50 00 


Beets 

Sweet corn, $20, worth sold, $10 worth used, 

25 bush. early potatoes ready for the table July 15, 
could have been sold in the market at $2 per 
bush. 


Parsnips, 
6 bush. tomatoes, 


Gooseberries and grapes, 


Total value, $1,719 00 
In addition to this, he raised ten cartloads of 
pumpkins, and a supply for the table at the hotel 





ing anything more of Oapt. Brown or his story. 


This is the way to ascertain causes, and learn the 
mode of their operation, and thereby come at 
conclusions how to prevent or remedy their ac- 
tions, or make them subservient to your wants. 
We would refer our readers to Mr. Reed’s adver- 
tisement in another column, and leave them to 
act in the matter as it seemeth them good. 


of all the green peas, beans, cucumbers, lettuce, 
asparagus, currants, raspberries, rhubarb, and 
every thing of the kind produced ina kitchen 
garden, and also at last seven tons of straw, all 
of which could not have been worth less than two 
hundred dollars; making the total production of 
the forty acres more than nineteen hundred dol- 
lars, or nearly fifty dollars to the acre, a large 
portion of it being in grass. 

Mr. McLaughlin says that the whole expense 
for labor to carry on the farm last year did not 
exceed three hundred dollars, leaving a net in- 
come above the expense for labor, of more than 
fourteen hundred dollars. 


It will be said that Mr. McLaughlin has an 
abundance of manure, and so he can render his 
land thus productive ; which all farmers cannot 
do for the want of manure. It is trae that all 
farmers cannot manure forty acres and make it 
thus productive, but every one who has a yoke of 
oxen, two cows, ten sheep, and two hogs, can 
manure two acres, and make it as productive as 
his. More than four hundred dollars worth of 
the produce of his farm was raised on a single 
acre of land, and just as soon as farmers will re- 
duce their farms one half, they will double their 
profits. 

To-day being Fast Day, divine service has been 
held in most of the churches in the city. I went 
this morning to Hammond Street ghurch, and af- 





Txuprrance in Bowpoin. A correspondent of 
the Maine Evangelist writing from Brunswick, 
states that a most gratifying improvement has re- 
cently taken place among the students in regard 
to their former habits of intemperance. He says 
that at present there is hardly any drunkenness 
among them, and that one-fourth of the intem- 
perate portion have signed the pledge. A recent 
leeture on Temperance by Rev. Mr. Webb of this 
city has been the means of doing much good 
a@nong them. 


2 The travelling public will be glad to know 
that Mr. Mitchell one of the favorite conductors 
on the K. & P. Railroad, who was badly injured 
several weeks since, while in the performance of 
his daty, is rapidly regaining his health, and will 
be able soon to resume his place on the road. 


te” The Captain and crew of the slaver Echo, 
captured on the coast of Africa, laden with slaves, 
by the U.S. schooner Dolphin, have had their 
trial at Charleston, 8. O., and been acquitted.— 
This was what should have been expected. 














ter standing some fifteen minutes in the vestibule, 
waiting for some one to offer me a seat, I left and 
found a seat in another church. I take it for 
granted that when a congregation will suffer a 
stranger to stand at the door of their church for 
fifteen minutes, looking wistful at every person 
who passes, without any one asking him to take 
a seat, that they are ‘‘very select,’’ and want 
none of the poor, nor the ignorant, nor the down- 
trodden, or the outcast to worship with them. 
Probably if the Savior himself were on earth, 
dressed in the suit which he wore at the work- 
bench, he would hardly have an invitation to be 
seated in some modern ehurches. 8. 


Exrravacance in Wasnineton. We copy the 
following statement of the cost of the Oapitol 
extension at Washington, and present prospective, 
including the new accommodations for the two 
Houses of Congress. If this does not look a little 
like extravagance, we should like to know what 
does. The people, who have to pay for these things, 
will no doubt be glad to know what they cost : 


The corner stone of the extension was laid on 
July 4, 1851. The architect, Mr. Walker, in his 
report Dec. 23d, of the same year, stated :— 
Every expense will be covered $3,765,000, 
but this estimate is founded on the assumption 
that the interior of the buildings will not be more 
expensively furnished than the present capitol, 
if, therefore, it should be hereafter decided to in- 
troduce architectural embellishments of a more 
ornate and expensive character, the cost will be 
proportionably greater.’ The appropriations for 
the extension have now, in 1859, reached $5,075,- 
000, and the estimates call for $500,000 more for 
the next year. A fair estimate of the amount 
requisite to complete it, will augment its total cost 
to $8,000,000. This does not include the dome, 
which will cost $1,000,000 in addition, and for 
which $500,000 have already been appropriated. 
Its total cost it was at first sup would not 
exceed $100,000. The two east front doors will 
have cost $47,072. The items for each are ; Two 
figures over the door, $6,260; bronze door, 13,- 
300; marble work, $4,076. The designs for 
these doors $12,000 in addition. The bronze 
door which will separate the old representative 
chamber from the entrance into the south wing 
will cost according to estimate $14,416. The 
model, by Rogers, cost $8,000 in addition. 
The estimated cost of the sculpture for the east 
pediment of each wing is $70,000, or together 
$120,000. The design ani model of the bronze 
figures to crown thedome cost $3,000, and the 
casting will amount to at least $10,000 more. 
Each marble window-frame in the extension has 
cost about $2,000. The bronze hand-rail for the 

rivate stair-ways for members, in both wings, 

ve cost, $12,000. The grand stairways, two in 
each wing, it is estimated, with all their embel- 
lishment, $250,000 apiece, or in all $1,000,000. 
For the painting of the agricultural committee 
room, more than $5,000 has been paid ; and the 
painting of one other room amounted to $10,000. 
There are about three miles of polished Italian 
marble wash-boards around the rooms and pas- 
sages in the two wings, which have cost over $3 
per foot, or in all $32,000. The tiling for tne 
floor cost probably on an average $1 per square 
foot. The floors of the committee-room and that 
of the Representative’s hall are tiled, although not 
covererd with carpets. The contract for marble 
to be used on the exterior of the wings, is at the 
rate of 60 cents per cubic foot or less, and $1 98 
per cubit foot for all blocks of a larger size. Fif- 
teen months ago there had been paid for Italian 
marble $47,000 and for Tennessee marble $52,- 
000, and the expenses of cutting and polishin 
both those kinds of marble must have exceed 
the original cost of the blocks. The amount paid 
for furnishing the Speaker's room was $5,500, 
that for the room of the committee of ways and 
means $2,750. The desks and chairs in the hall 
250 of each, cost altogether $47,000, and $1,156 
have been paid since the last session for cleaning 
and varnishing them. The eighteen lounges out- 
side the desks cost $1,980. For the curtains on 
43 windows of the eouth wing there were paid $6,- 
345. Ten of the mirrors cost together $5,470. 
The carpet of the hall, poor though it is, cost 
$2,630, and that for the galleries $2,230, and the 
cushions for the seats in the galleries $2,359. 





Tue Conan Expepition. We stated last week 
on the authority of the N. Y. Sun, that in all 
probability a revolutionary conflict had already 
taken place upon Cuban soil, precipitated in by 
a body of exiles, natives of the island, who had 
sailed from New York, in sufficient force and with 
ample means to subvert the established order of 
things, and achieve their independence of Spanish 
rule. There is reason to believe that the impor- 
tance of the movement has been much exaggerat- 
ed. The New York Herald makes the following 
statement in regard to it, derived from a reliable 
source : 

Don Jose Elias Hernandez, an ex-member of 
the Cuban Junta, left here three weeks ago with 
a small number of Cuban exiles, in an American 
schooner, with the avowed purpose of landing on 
the eastern coast of the island, and there raising 
the standard of revolt. 

None of the other members of the Junta, nor 
any American connected with their operations, 
have any participation in the plans of Hernanez. 
lt is not believed either that he is connected with 
any extensive organization of character or num- 
bers. The Cubans here look upon the expedition 
as highly Quixotic and certain to meet with a dis- 
astrous failure. 





Tue Fisutne Business. The Gardiner Journal, 
which has recently contained articles designed to 
awaken and direct the business enterprise of its 
people into new and more profitable channels, 
suggests thata portion of the capital heretofore 
employed in building and navigating large ships, 
and which, lately, has not been followed by ade- 
quate returns, might be transferred to the build- 
ing and furnishing of vessels suited for the fishing 
business. Gardiner has the requisite advantages 
for building suitable vessels, as regards materials, 
facilities, and workmen, and all the outfits and 
fishing apparatus could be furnished in that 
place. In this way, employment could be given 
to many who are now out of work, and desirous 
of employment, anda remunerative return be 
made for the capital invested. 





Poticeman York. Among our local items is 
recorded an assault, supposed to be fatal, upon a 
policeman in Portland, last week. We learn 
from the Portland State of Maine that the unfor- 
tunate man seemed to be failing rapidly, when the 
operation of trepanning was reccommended to save 
the patient’s life. This wasdone by Dr’s Lordand 
Clark. A piece of the skull nearly three fourths 
of an inch was taken out and a large quantity of 
clotted blood removed, which gave immediate re- 
lief to the patient, who has been gradually im- 
proving since the operation and is in a fair way 
of recovery. 





New Prorrtter. We were much pleased to 
see @ new propeller come up to our wharves last 
week. The craft had a little of the yankee touch 
in her, having been not long ago the good sailing 
schooner G. W. Dexter, of Richmond, in this 
State. Her owner not willing to await the un- 
certainty of the winds, in these days of steam, 
thought he would make a little change in her lo- 
comotive powers, 80 he put a steam engine into 
her belly and pushed out the propelling screws 
beneath, and thus made a double character of her. 
She is a genuine schooner, and a genuine steam- 
boat, and can use both elements, wind and steam 
at pleasure. 

Her commander Capt. N. H. Mavomber, will 
run from Boston to Augusta during the season.— 
Franklin Wingate is agent for her in this city.— 
Success to their enterprise say we. For further 
particulars see advertising column. 


tr The negro Jackson, mentioned by us last 
week, as attempting to kill himself and his wife, 
in a paroxysm of jealousy, proved abortive. The 
Waterville Mail says they will both recover. 








Senator Sumver. A private letter from Paris 
says Senator Sumner at last accounts was ina 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 
Ta Artantic Montuty for May has the fol- 
lowing contents: The Gymnasium; Why did the 
Governess Faint; Two years after; A Bundle of 
Old Letters; In the Pines; The Last Bird; The 
Utah Expedition; Bulls and Bears; Inscription 
for an Alms-Chest; A Trip to Cuba; The Profess- 
or at the Breakfast Table; The Minister's Woo- 
ing; The Walker of the Snow; Reviews and Liter- 
ary Notices. Every article of this number is 
worth to its readers the yearly price of the Mag- 
azine—the Professor is especially rich. In the 
Literary Record we find an admirable notice of 
Rowse’s portrait of Ralph Waldo Emerson. As 
a townsman of this city we feel proud of the 
eminence in his art to which he has attained, and 
which we have no doubt has truthfully warranted 
the earnest language of the writer. The Atlan- 
tic says of it : 
Rowse’s portrait of Emerson is one of the most 
masterly and subtile records of the character of a 
signal man, nay, the most masterly, we have ever 
seen. Those who know Emerson best will recog- 
nize him most fully init. It represents him in 
his most characteristic mood, the subtile intelli- 
gence mingling with the kindly humor in his face, 
thoughtful, cordial, philosophic. The portrait 
is not more happy in the comprehension of char- 
acter than in the rendering of it, and is as mas- 
terly technically as it is ge! characteristic.— 
Aneminent English poet, who knows Emerson 
well, says of it, justly,—‘‘It is the best portrait 
I have ever geen of any man;’’ and we say of it, 
without any hesitation, that no living man, ex- 
cept, perhaps William Page, is capable, at his 
best moment, of such a success. 
Bassini’s Art or Sinoinc. An Analylical and 
Practical System for the Cultivation of the 
Voice. By Carlo Bassini. Edited by R. Storrs 
Willis, Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co., Publish- 
ers. 
This work, which ought to be in the hands of 
every singer, and most certainly of every teacher 
of singing, contains the most thorough and inter- 
esting treatise, in which are considered all the 
conditions necessary for the formation and culture 
of the haman voice. Although written by an 
Italian singer and teacher, it was prepared, after 
a residence of some years in this country, and as 
the result of experience and observation which 
have qualified him eminently for the task of 
adapting his instruction to the American voice. 
Fenno has it for sale. 


One Hunprep Sones or Irgtanp. Music and 


Words. Boston: O. Ditson & Co. 

This work comprises the choicest gems of Irish 
song by Thomas Moore, Lover and others. They 
have already become familiar as household words 
to the lovers of simple and touching melody, and 
are presented here ina cheap and convenient form. 
Fenno has it. 


A Collection of Songs and 
Boston: O. Dit- 


Tur Howse Metonpist. 
Ballads for the Voice only. 
son & Co. 


This is a little work which comprises a goodly 
number of the most popular and pleasing songs of 
the day. Sold by Fenno. 


XG” We are also in receipt of Oliver Ditson & 
Co.’s Catalogue of Sheet Music and Music Books 
published and for sale by him. It contains 300 
pages, and probably embraces every piece of mu- 
sic of any value in print in this country. 


Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox for May is a rich num- 
ber. The illustrations are numerous and Ceauti- 
ful, and the letter press varied and excellent.— 
Terms $3 per annum. Louis A. Godey, Phila- 
delphia, publisher. 


Lapies Home Macazine for May, edited by T. 
S. Arthur and Miss Virginia F. Townsend. No 
Magazine which comes to our table is opened 
with more genuine pleasure than this. The ex- 
cellent moral and practical tone which pervades 
its pages gives it a value which few others possess. 
The illustrations also are always pleasing and in 
good taste. Terms $2 perannum. T.S. Arthur, 
publisher, Philadelphia. 


Tae Democratic Ace for April, contains: 1. 
The Three Great British Historians—Hume, Gib- 
bon, Hallam; 2. My First Visit to Florence; 3. 
Illustrious Citizens of the Second Period of the 
Republic—J. C. Calhoun, Daniel Webster; 4. In- 
dia; 5. Art; 6. The Ordeal of Office; 7. Worces- 
ter’s Dictionary; 8. How Long we Live. Edited 
by C. Edward Lester. New York: $2,50 per an- 
num. 


Tus Wavertry Novets. We have received 
‘Kenilworth’ and ‘*‘The Antiquary,” being the 
fourth and seventh of Peterson’s weekly issue of 
the Waverley Novels. Price 25 cts. each. The 
entire set of twenty-six volumes will be mailed 
free of postage to any person remitting five dollars 
to the publishers. Address T. B. Peterson, & 
Brothers, Philadelphia. 

TS 

Latest rrom Catirornia. The steamship St. 
Louis arrived at New York on the 25th inst., with 
California mails to April 5, and bringing 530 
passengers, and $1,753,000 in specie. The trip 
was made in a little more than 20 days. 

The only news of importance by this arrival is 
the occurrence of a fearful earthquake in Ecuador, 
and the destruction of the city of Quito, with 
the loss of 5,000 lives, and property valued at 
$3,000,000. 


Mexico. At last accounts the Liberals and 
Reactionists were hurrying all their troops to 
the city of Mexico, which was surrounded by the 
Liberals, and very soon nearly the entire active 
force of the republic, liberal and reactionist, 
would be front to front on one battle field, and if 
no blood was spilt it would not be for lack of op- 
portunity. The reactionists were losing by de- 
sertions. Gen. Echegarsy has gone over to the 
liberals. 








New Wasuinc Comrounp. We have received 
from H. Robinson, of China, in this county, a 
specimen of his new compound soap for washing, 
which he avers will do the work of the Laundry 
with only warm water, thereby dispensing with 
boiling, or pounding, and requires but one half 
the labor on the washboard. If this be true, it 
will, as he says, save a large amount of fuel and 
wear and tear of clothing. 

We intend to give ita trial. Ifit will do all 
he promises, the women will look upon him as a 
genuine benefactor and washing-day no longer be 
a terror to tender hearted husbands. 





Scarzs. We take pleasure in calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to the advertisement of Messrs. 
Fairbanks in another column. Their reputation 
is already world-wide, and their constantly in- 
creasing facilities and experience are @ sure guar- 
antee that purchasers of their scales will secure 
the pzsr article in the market, with every improve- 
ment which can add to their accuracy, durability 
and convenience. 





A New Dany. The publication of a neatly 
printed miniature daily has been commenced in 
Gardiner by Messrs. Chaney & Brock, the enter- 
prising publishers of the Maine Rural. We sin- 
cerely hope they will be rewarded by the amplest 
success in their rather hazardous venture. 





A Smart otp Lapy. Mrs. Packard, widow of 
late Lot Packard of Winthrop, has recently made 
with her own hands, a patch-work bed-quilt con- 
taining 1042 pieces. She is now 85 years of age. 





Norice to Susscrrpers. Mr. V. Dariina, an 
authorized agent forthe Farmer, will visit the 
towns in Cumberland County during the month 
of May. Heisauly qualified to receive moneys 
and subscriptions on account of both the former 





very bad state of health and had gone to Rome. !and present publishers of the Farmer. 


LOCAL NEWS SUMMARY. 
—The details of the domestic life of the family 


of Potters in Lee, present a revolting picture of| ton Constitution 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Tue Treaty wits Paracuay. The Washing- 


ublishes a letter from Mr. 


degradation. It appears that Potter, the murder-| Bowlin, Commissioner to Paraguay, addressed 


er, is one of eight brothers; many years 
was married tos woman named Catherine 


0, he | to the President, giving a ap | 
lake; | proceedings in Paraguay, with a 


account of his 
rief statement 


not long after, he discovered that his wife was| of the provisions of the treaty he has negotiated, 
living on terms of criminal intimacy with all his| also impressions of the country. The following 


brothers; about three and a half subsequent 
to her marriage, she eloped to with the 
oldest brother; from there, after two years, they 
returned to Lee and lived together as man and 
wife; quarrelling with each other, they separated, 
and she then cohabited for some years vith enoth- 
er brother, to whom she bore several children, and 
with whom she lives now. 


—Among the improvements which the Boston 
and Maine Rai Company have made for the 
accommodation of travelers the ensuing season, is 
@ capacious saloon car for the benefit of emokers. 
The usual seats are left on one side, while the oth- 
er is furnished with settees and single chairs.— 
The floor is covered with a substantial Brussels 
carpet, and good ventilation given upon an im- 
proved plan. One end of the car contains the 
post-office. A convenient wash-room, &., is also |. 
attached. One of these cars will be run with each 
of the Portland trains. 


—On Tuesday evening a fire occurred at the 
Somerset Mills’ Rail station, which was un- 
doubtedly the work of an incendiary. A store- 
house was burnt, also one car, and about $2000 
worth of long and short lumber belonging to Silas 
Bates, successor to Clark, Bates & Co. Damage 
sustained by the Somerset and Kennebec Railroad 
about $700. None of the property was insured. 
On Wednesday night two dwelling houses and 
stables were burnedat the same place. They were 
owned and occupied by Jacob Weymouth and A. 
P. Webb. The fire caught in Weymouth’s sta- 
ble and burned a cow and some other property. 
The family only escaped in their night clothes— 
receiving their first alarm from their neighbors. 
The furniture was we | saved. Weymouth’s 
loss was about $1000. ebb’s about $800. No 
insurance. This also was the work of an incen- 
diary. 

—The Bangor Whig states that Capt. Stubbs 
of sch. Ocean Spray of Hampden, was arrested in 
that city a day or two since by U.S. Marshal 
Kimball, on a charge of excessively beating a sai- 
lor boy named Alonzo O. Moor of Etna on board 
his vessel at sea, in October or November, 1857. 
It is said that the boy was put ashore soon after- 
wards at Point Petre, Guadeloupe, and that his 
injuries were so serious that he was not then ex- 

— to survive. Capt. S. was taken to Port- 

and, and an examination before U. S. Commie- 
sioner Rand was had which resulted in his dis- 

charge—no proof being presented of ill-usage on 
his part towards the boy. 


—The State of Maine says that the Rev. John 
A. Douglas, of Waterford, is the oldest pastor of 
a single church in Maine. He was settled Nov. 
7, 1821. Rev. Stephen Thurston, D. D., of Sears- 

rt, has been settled 33 years. Rev. Joseph P. 

essenden, of Bridgton, has been settled 29 years. 
Rev. T. D. Dwight, of Portland, nearly 27 years; 
and the Rev. John W. Chickering, of Portland, 
24 years. No minister has been settled half a 
century, and only five over a quarter of a century. 


—The Gardiner Journal states that the Great 
Falls Paper Manufacturing Co., in that city, are 
putting Cylinder Bleaches into their mills, in 
place of those hitherto in ase. This apparatus is 
said to do the work quicker and better than by 
the ordinary method. The Cylinders were manu- 
factured for the Company at the extensive Iron 
Works of Messrs. Holmes & Robbins at Gardiner. 


—The Belfast Age says that Mr. Samuel Eames, 
one of the prominent citizens of Swanville, was 
passing up a bill near where his young man was 
cutting wood, and just as he gof to the top a tree 
fell, the top striking him and knocking him sense- 
less, and, it was thought, lifeless. When taken 
up he was still alive, though unconscious, and in 
this state remained for three days. It is thought 
he will recover. His age is about seventy years. 
Ilis escape from instant death was almost miracu- 
lous. 


—The Bangor Whig says that the bark ‘‘Janz 
M. Tuvurston,’’ was very handsomely launched on 
Saturday, from the yard of Master Isaac Dunning, 
in Beewer—and is allowed to be one of the hand- 
somest and best vessels on the river. She is about 
400 tons burthen, owned by Messrs. Thurston & 
Metcalf of that city, B. D. Locke of Boston, and 
A. J. Ross and Simeon Ross of Belfast,—to be 
commanded by Capt. Mark Ginn of Bucksp rt— 
and to make her first voyage to Havana with an 
assorted cargo. 


—A policeman in Portland, named Chas. L. 
York, on Saturday, 19th inst., in attempting to 
arrest a young desperado named Conroy, was set 
upon by the father and mother of Conroy, and so 
badly beaten that little hopes are entertained of 
his recovery. The father, mother and son have 
been arrested and lodged in juil. 


—We learn from the Boston Daily Advertiser 
that the ship Champlain, (of Bath) at Buenos 
Ayres from Boston, discharging, to load for Cal- 
cutta, was totally destroyed by fire on the Ist of 
March. She hada quantity of hay on board, and 
is sup to have been set on fire. She was 513 
tons, built in 1851, and owned in Bath by J. Pat- 
ten and others. 


—We learn from the Skowhegan Telegraph 
that the repairs have been commenced upon the 
jail at Norridgewock. Charles C. Gould the on- 
y prisoner which that institution has contained 
for some time, was removed to Augusta jail for 
safe keeping while the repairs are being made. 


—The Machias Union reports that vessels are 
soon to be commenced by Messrs. Gardner & Long- 
fellow, Nathan Longfellow, Denworth, Harmon 
and others and the Messrs. Holway. Also at 
Cherryfield by Messrs. Kingley & Smith, and Amos 
Dyer; at Millbridge by Ezekiel Dyer; at Harring- 
ton by O. S. Plummer, and &t Jonesport by D. J. 
Sawyer. 


—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the settle- 
ment of Rev. Mr. Maltby, as pastor of the Ham- 
mond street Church in Bangor will be celebrated 
in June next. His connection dates back to with- 
in a few months of the organization of the Socie- 
ty. 

—Welearn from the Zion’s Advocate, that Rev. 
Mr. Clark, of Bloomfield, has been compelled, in 
consequence of ill health, to resign the pastoral 
charge of the Baptist church in that place. B 
advice of physicians he seeks a milder climate. 


—The Bath Sentinel learns that Mesers. Stetson 
& Son, well known ship-builders in Damariscot- 
ta, are negotiating for the purchase of the yard 
formerly occupied by Messrs. Hall, Snow & Co., 
with the intention of putting it into immediate 
use. 


—The following amounts were paid out hy the 
different corporations in Lewiston, during the _ 
year: Bates, $156,000; Franklin, 137,000; Hill, 
95,000; Bagging, 36,000. 


—A gentleman from Patten informs the Bangor 
Union that there is still excellent sleighing in that 
town, and that all the teaming thereabouts is done 
on runners. On the Aroostook road the sleighing 
is good nearly down to Mattawamkeag. 


—They are shipping from Hallowell, ice, which 
was cut and stored in the winter of 1858. It is 
proposed (says the Gazette,) that a huge pile of 
it remaining in an old barn on the river’s bank 
shall be used as an abutment for the new bridge 
to be built across the Kennebec. 


—A German piano-forte tuner, named Jehm- 
bich, who has been at Calais for the last year or 
two, was found dead in his bed at St. Stephens on 
Monday last. The Calais Advertiser thinks he 
was a victim of intemperate habits. 


—The City Council of Portland are making in- 

uiries into the utility of steam fire engines. A 

putation went to Boston last week for that pur- 
pose. 

—Died on board steamer Orizabs, on bis pas- 
sage from San Francisco to N w York, 16th ult., 
Jonathan S. Millett, son of Col. John Millett of 
Norway, aged 31. 


—Dr. N. T. Truc, of Bethel, has for some time 
teen ring a history of that town, which will 
be pu ished during the year. 

—The Congregational Church at Gorham was 
damaged about $100, by fire, on Wednesday 
evening. 

—In Bangor, on Sunday afternoon, a lad named 
Wm. Belcher, plonged into the swift current of 
the Kenduskeag stream, and rescued a boy of sev- 
en who had fallen in. 

—The Bath Sentinel says that measures are be- 
ing taken to have the bridge from Brunswick to 
Topsham a free bridge. 

—Mr. E. G. Buxton of Yarmouth has leased 





Mabee’s Hotel at Eastport. 


ern ar 


embraces all he says of the treaty : 

**By the settlement we make a new treaty, 
with changes liberalizing it; a convention to set- 
tle the company’s claim ; ten thousand dollars to 
the family of the sailor killed on the Water 
Witch ; receive a satisfactory letter of regrets and 
apology for this affair and the treatment of the 
agents, with full permission to explore 
e rivers.” , 
Of Paraguay and its people hc remarks : 
‘The ideas of great wealth, which have been 
made to flourish 80 conspicuously in the accounts 
we have had of them, vanish into air at the touch 
of truth. I see here nothing but unmistakerb'e 
evidences of a poor but happy, laughter-loving 
people, made to assume @ better appearance than 
their neighbors from the strong hand that rules 
them. Their Government is of the cheapest char- 
acter imaginable, and the revenue to support it is 
mainly derived from monopolies on articles of pro- 
duce, somewhat peculiar to the country. Their 
revenues from customs must be small, as they are 
certainly neither a producing nor very consuming 
people. This revenue is chiefly spent on an army 
and for fortifications. 
This is a emall State, claiming some six hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, and having scarcely 
four hundred thousand, and they nearly all In- 
dians of the Guarance race, civilized under the 
iron rule of the Jesuits. They are not an indue- 
trious race, in our sense of word ; they are 
only com tively industrious in contrast with 
their neighbors, who are perfectly indolent and 
unambitious beyond the necessities of life from 
day today. Such a population is not likely to 
make a very rich State. Their country is no 
doubt very productive in articles of a peculiar 
and valuable character, such as Yeory or Para- 
guayan tea, and many medicinal plants and gums 
and liar woods of the forest ; but beyond 
that I know of nothing they produce superior to 
ourselves in quality, and nothing to compare to 
us in quantity, with an equal population. They 
can produce sugar cheap, as the plant lasts for 
many years, and they have a beautiful staple of 
cotton, but they raise neither beyond a mere sup- 
ply of their necessities.’’ 

Mr. Bowlin states that the rivers communicat- 
ing with Paraguay and surrounding it have no 
rivals on the face of the globe. 





Mexico. By the steamship Tennessee, Vera 
Cruz dates to Sth have been received. It is etat- 
ed that in his advance upon Vera Cruz Miramon 
lost 1200 men in killed,, wounding and missing 
before he had passed Chiquibuite. His garrison 
at Cpoaoa was attacked by a force of 300 in the 
nighs time, and completely routed. The attack 
was led by a young Irishman. At the bridge of 
Soledad, 500 Liberals disputed Miramon’s march. 
After the battle, a wounded American engineer 
was killed by oné of Miramon’s soldiers. oe 
Miramon’s retreat from before Vera Cruz, he 
found that the Liberals had sprung up on 
every side, where a position could beheld against 
equal numbers, between that city and the nation- 
al capital. Robberies and murders were frequent 
in retired places. Dr. Fughs anda friend had 
been wardered at his home, while playing cards, 
by robbers. The Puebla diligence had been 
ae and the passengers robbed, and the fe- 
males shamefully maltreated. President Juarez 
has sent circulars to the Governors of the respec- 
tive States, informing them of the reception at 
Vera Cruz of Mr. McLean, the American minis- 
ter. 


Tas War Qvuestion.e The Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Herald says: 

‘The State Department is in receipt of letters, 
brought by the last European steamer, from our 
Ministers in England, France, Madrid and Vienna. 
The indications, write Messrs. Dallas and Mason, 
are anything but peaceful. The impression is 
universal among leading men that a general 
European war will sooner or later convalse the 
entire continent of Europe; that the Peace Con- 
gress which is to assemble may postpone, but 
cannot prevent it. 





A Mission rrom Japan. 
ficer of the U. S. steam fri 
at Hong Kong on the 14 
that the steam frigate Mississippi had been de- 
tached from the squadron by Com. Tatnall, to 
bear the Japanese Commiesion to this country by 
way of the Pacific. Lieut. A. W. Habersham, 
senior lieutenant of the Powhatan, has been ap- 
pointed as the escort to the Commission, who will 
probably cross the Isthmus and thus arrive at an 
earlier day than by the usual sea route. The 
Powatan and Germantown will remain in the 
Chinese waters, awaiting relief which will proba- 
bly reach them by the middle of September. The 
arrival of the Japanese embassy will be an event 
of more than ordinary importance in the annals 
of diplomacy. 


A letter from an of- 
te Powhatan, dated 
of February, states 





Disasters. Bark A.G. Hill at Buenos Ayres, 
from Portland, is reported condemned in conse- 
quence of injuries sustained by collision, she hav- 
ing been twice in contact with other vessels while 
going up the river. No particulars. 

Bark Comet of Bath, Rogers, at New York, 
from Cardenas, had a heavy SE gale 14th inst. 
during which shifted cargo. 

Sch SC Brooks, Graffan, at Portland from 
Matanzas, had bulwarks stove, lost maintopmast, 
&e, by collision with an unknown schooner, 7th 
inst, on Nantucket Shoals. 





Tas Rumorgp Cusan Revowvtion. The official 
Gazette of Havana, in its issue of April 10, pub- 
lishes an elaborate article contradicting and ridi- 
culing the report thatan expedition of fillibus- 
ters from the United States has started or is 
abeut to start for the island of Cuba. It says 
that the people of the island are contented, pros- 

rous and pone loyal, and have for their 

efense an army of twenty thousand regulars 
and og thousand armed volunteers, and a fleet 
of more than thirty vessels ; that it is absurd to 
suppose that the fillibusters, if they succeeded in 
effecting a landing, could accomplish anything 
but their own destruction. 





gar An improved method of suicide was adopt- 
ed by an insane man in New York on Tuesday. 


'Y| The individual referred to went into a barber's 


shop, sat down in the operating chair, and al- 
lowed the barber to lather his face. He then ex- 
claimed, ‘‘[am not fit to live!’’ and drawing a 
istol from his pocket, fired at his image re- 
ected in the mirror before him, which he shat- 
tered into fragments. Having committed this rash 
act, he abruptly left the shop, carrying off with 
him the lather, and leaving behind him no mon- 
ey to pay the expense of his suicide. 





Tus Tives 1x Cuicaco. We never knew the 
times so hardin our city when money was 60 
plenty. Men who have money are afraid to in- 
vest it; and persons out of debtare determined 
to keep so. It is very seldom now that you can 
find men of good credit who will undertake any 
speculation which requires the borrowing of mon- 
ey. On the other hand, men in straightened cir- 
cumstances never found it so hard to get money. 
Men who have a plenty of property and owe a lit- 
tle money, are skinn harder than we ever knew 
them to be before.— Chicago Democrat. 





Tax Stave Rescuz Casz. In the Oberlin res- 
cue cases, at Cleveland, the thirty-six prisoners 
who went ot me on the 15th, rather than stand 
their trial before the jury which convicted Simeon 
Bushell, have gained their point. Brought from 
jail into Court on Monday, a new jury was or- 
dered for Mr. Langston. At last accounts the 
impannelment was going on. 

From Kansas. Governor Medary has issued 
proclamation for the election of delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention which is to assemble 
at Wyandotte in June. Court Conventions have 
been called throughout the Territory to perfect 
party organizations. Both parties will make 
strenuous efforts to obtain the control of the 
Constitutional Convention. The official majority 
for a Constitution is 3801. 





Capt. Sheffield, of the brig Julia, of Bos- 
ton has sentenced by the Court at Porto 
Rico, to six years imprisonment for striking ® 
man named Keene, his first mate, with a sabre, 
across the face and head, and also for shooting 
the mate of the Francis Jane of Baltimore, with 


@ shot gun. 
ga At the 





recent Horticultural Fair at Dijon, 
: ry exhibited seven han- 
of , either for wine or | 

classed and ted in perfeot order, 
ae exhibitors rivalled him in the production of 
beautiful and perfect fruit. 
































THE MAINE FARMER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 








~The Fuse, 


LOOK IN THE INGLE. 


Listen, Nora—what dost thou see 

In the glowing fire, that thine eyes applaud ? 
Thou shalt tell beautiful myth to me, 
And I will read it and smile with thee, 

But listen Nora ?—the storm's abroad ! 


Do you hear the rain on the casement beat ? 
The roaring wind on the mountain mark ? 

A countless legion of viewless feet, 

That crept in stealth to our lonely street. 
Seem speeding sway in the dismal dark. 


Hark ! is the sound of the tempest wild ? 
Does it strike a chill to your peaceful heart ? 
A moment ego you mused and smiled,— 
What has eome over you, timid child, 
That you wake from your dream witha shuddering 
start ! 


You read in the fable amid the coals, 
Of a summer world and a heaven of blue, 
You lived in a kingdom of happy souls, 
But awoke in a world where the tempest rolls, 
And shuddered to find your dream untrue. 


Go back to the fable without regret, 

You may live at peace in your fairy land; 
Nevertheless the night is wet— 
The glorious fable, a fable yet, 

And peace and trouble go hand in hand. 


Look in the ingle! no night is there; — 

There are flames, like asphodels broad in bloom: 
And now a flash with the darkness blends, 
And if the shadow and light were friends, 

And were shaking Lands in the dusky room. 


I knew by the smile coming back to your lips, 
You furget the darkness, the wind, the storm; 

Your night is lit by the silver moon, 

Your mountains green with the gifts of June, 
Your sky is starry, and blue, and warm. 


But I cannot rest by this quiet fire, 

Reading the myths that the coals suggest ;— 
And I marvel to see your dark eyes 
So calmly upon the flashing blaze— 

I tell you, Nora, I cannot rest ! 








Bat your head is bowed, your cheeks are wet; 
You sro we how dim the future seems: 
God has brightened the past for you, 
And God abides in the future too; — 
There is something nobler for us to do 
Than to trust to fables and give on dreams ! 
Spri 


ngfield Rnpublican. 


Ghe Story Teller, 


MY WESTERN ESTATE. 


I have just returned from a visit to my Western 
estate. ; 

How do I happen to have an estate at the 
West? The question isa reasonable one, and I 
proceed to answer it. 

About a year ago, my good aunt Deborah— 
bless her generous soul !—being under the neces- 
sity of leaving the world, bequeathed me in her 
will the sum of five hundred dollars. 

‘Let that serve asa nest-egg,’’ recommended 
one of my prudential friends; ‘‘your salary is 
quite sufficient to support you. There is no 
reason why this should not be invested, so that 
by the time you have occasion to use it, instead 
of a paltry five hundred dollars, you will have 
twice or thrice the eum.”’ 

This advice seemed to me sensible. I had no 
present use for the money, and there was some- 
thing exhilirating in the idea of being a capital- 
ist—with moncy to invest. 

My friends were very kind in the matter. Not 
less than twenty-five, at the smallest calculation, 
offered to take charge of the money for me, and 
pay legal interest. But after all, at six per cent., 
or even eight, some years must elapse before my 
money would even double. I accordingly thanked 
my friends for their considerate kindness, but 
told them I had other views—that I regretted ex- 
ceedingly not being able to avail myself of their 
generous proposals, as under other circumstances 
Ishould promptly have done. When pressed upon 
the subject of my plans, I maintained a discreet 
silence—for the very good reason that they were 
not as yet defined in my own mind. I was wait- 
ing, like Micawber, for ‘*something to turn up.”’ 

Something did turn up. 

One morning on entering my place of business, 
I found waiting for me a slick personage, with 
sharp, restless eyes. 

‘*Mr. Flint ?’’ he inquired. 

“That is my name.”’ 

‘And mine is Lynx. I am happy to make 
your acquaintance, Sir,’”’ and he grasped my 
hand with unexpected fervor. 

‘‘Thank you,’ I replied, in some little surprise 
at this cordiality from a stranger. 

After a few preliminary remarks about the 
weather, which, if I remunber rightly, were not 
particularly original, Mr. Lynx remarked: “I 
am told, Mr. Elint, that you have some money 
which you are desirous of investing.’’ 

‘‘But a small amount,’ I answered modestly. 

“It is precisely these small sums which so often 
scrve as the foundation of large fortunes,’’ re- 
turned Mr. Lynx with animation. 

‘*But, really, five hundred dollars,’ I contin- 
ued, desirous of drawing out my visitor. 

‘*Five hundred dollars, Sir! Think of Whit- 
tington and his venture. What is a cat to five 
hundred dollars! And yet we are told, Sir, that 
he made a collossal fortune, and even became Lord 
Mayor of London.” 

*] always regarded that story as apocryphal, 
said I, smiling. 

‘*Possibly it may be so. But what of that? 
Is it not the illustration of a great principle? Since 
you object to this illustration, however, let me 
give you another which came under my own 
observation: A friend of mine had two hundred 
dollars—a mere bagatelle. Hecame to me and 
asked my advice as to the mode of investment. I 
gave it. Whatis the result? Two years have 
passed, and he is worth to-day twenty thousand 
dollars—all through a lucky investment.’’ 

‘Indeed,”’ said I, pricking up my ears, and 
considering that at this rate my five hundred 
dollars would have become fifty thousand. May 
I inquire how the money was invested to produce 
such a return ?”’ 

‘‘Certainly ; I was about to tell you. With 
the two hundred dollarsI purchased for hime 
qnarter section of land, in one of our Western 
towns. Ofcourse you have heard of their astonish- 
ing growth. This land was centrally located, and 
was required for building lots. It rose in value 
astonishingly, and my friend made a snug little 
fortune, as I have said.’’ 

My imagination was fired at once. No more 
chance of letting out my money ata paltry six 
per cent., when such golden harvests were to be 
had for gathering. 

‘1 suppose,” said I, hesitatingly, ‘‘that such 
opportunities are of rare occurrence.’’ 

‘‘Rare occurrence, my dear sir? Not at all. 
I admit that it requires tact and judgment to 
make choice of such as are most <ligible. Of 
course, one who is familiar with the business has 
great advantages.”’ 

‘But I am not.” 

‘Certainly not. Permit me to say, however, 
that I am, and that I shall be happy to assist you 
to the best of my ability. In fact I devote the 
chief part of my time to an agency of this descrip- 
tion, and I have the great satisfaction of know- 
ing that I have placed more than one young man 
of small means on the road to fortune.’’ 

I began to have a high idea of the abilities 
and benevolence of Mr. Lynx, which was not 
materially diminished when he acknowledged that 
he was in the habit of receiving a certain com- 
mission—say ten per cent—for effecting an in- 
vestment. 

“Have you any favorable chances for invest- 





“the world. 





ment now on hand?’ I inquired, with some 
anxiety. 

“Tempting, Sir, tempting,’’ was the reply of 
Mr. Lynx. ‘Ihave some lots in Constantinople.” 

‘‘Constantinople!’’ I repeated, in some un- 
certainty. The only associations which the name 
recalled were of a certain city lying between the 
sea of Marmora and the Bosphorus. Of course, 
Mr. Lynx could not mean that, or if he did, I 
had too little confidence in the Turks to venture 
my money there. My doubt was removed by the 
further remarks of Mr. Lynx. 

‘*Constantinople is a town in Minnesota which, 
I venture to eay, in the course of ten years will 
contain 25,000 inhabitants. 

“That is not surprising. Thirty years since 
Chicago wasa mere trading-post amid the wig- 
wams of the Indians. Now it bids fair to rival 
our largest Eastern cities. I might point you to 
many other examples, but it is needless. You, 
do not need to be informed of the almost magical 
growth of our Western towns and cities. Never 
was a truer stanza penned than this, by Bishop 
Berkley: 


‘Westward the course of empire takes its way! 
The four first acts already past. 


OF course you are familiar with it.” 

I replied in the affirmative, and ventured to 
inquire more particularly respecting the town of 
Constantinople. 

‘*Fortunately,’’ replied Mr. Lynx, ‘I have a 
plan of the town in my pocket.’’ 

He drew out a large sheet containing the plan 
of a town regularly laid out in streets, lots, &c., 
with here and there a public building indicated. 

‘-There,”’ he said, indicating the central part 
with his finger, ‘‘are two churches, Methodist 
and Baptist, and it is proposed to offer the lot 
contiguous, to the Congregationalists, on condi- 
tion of their erecting a handsome church edifice 
upon it. In the immediate vicinity some ten 
acres are reserved, as you perceive, fora public 
park. This isa thing which ought never to be 
forgotten in laying out a town.”’ 

I looked out of my office window upon the 
brick wall opposite, and cordially agreed with 
Mr. Lynx in this remark. 

‘‘This little black mark,’’ he continued, ‘‘indi- 
cates the Bank. Near by is the Constantinople 
Ilotel. These little dots stands for workshope of 
various kinds. By the way, I forgot to say that 
the name proposed for the lot set apart for public 
purposes is Hyde Park.’’ 

‘Isn't that rather an imposing name for a 
village common ?’’ I ventured to inquire. 

‘*Well, perhaps so,’’ said Mr. Lynx hesi- 
tatingly; ‘‘but our principle is to take names 
wherever we can find them. For that reason, 
knowing that the place was destined some day to 
become a large one, we gave it a high-sounding 
name. Years hence (of course, I do not pretend 
to fix the time,) I believe, the Constantinople of 
the Eastern continent will dwindle into insignifi- 
cance’by the side of that in our Western world." 

“You are sanguine, Mr. Lynx.”’ 

I need not detail the conversation which fol- 
lowed. It is sufficient to say that the eloquence 
of Mr. Lynx fell not upon stony (albeit upon 
Flint-y) ground. Within one hourI was the 
legal possessor of one hundred and sixty acres 
situated in Constantinople. Forty acres were in 
the centre of the town—-the remainder on the 
outskirts. These, together with the commission to 
pay Mr. Lynx, just swallowed up my aunt's be- 
quest. 

When I walked home it was with a proud con- 
sciousness that I wasa landed proprietor, and on 
the high road to wealth. 

‘In two or three years, at most,’’ I reflected, 
‘“*T shall be able to sell my land forsucha sum 
as, with my moderate desires, will place me above 
I shall at once resign my situation, 
build a little cottage somwhere on the bank of 
the North River, and, being then quite able to 
give her a competent support, I shall offer my- 
self to my adorable Eliza.” 

The prospect was an agreeable one—decidedly 
so, and I could not avid wishing that my fortune 
were already made. However, two years would 
pass rapidly, and then my castle in the air might 
assume a more substantial form. I did notacquaint 
my friends with the precise nature of my invest- 
ment, but intimated in a mysterious manner, 
that I had made an exceedingly fortunate dispo- 
sal of it. Naturally, their curiosity was excited 
but, as I intended by and by to surprise them, I 
was proof against their inquiries. 

Some weeks since, having a brief respite from 
business, I prepared, as usual, to take a summer 
trip. Where should I go? To Saratoga, New- 
port, Nahant? 

This question was propounded by my friends. 

“I shall go to neither of these places,’’ I re- 
plied. 

**You go to the White Mountains, then, or to 
Niagara. 

“Still wrong.” 

‘*Where, then, are you going?”’ 

**To Constantinople,’ I replied firmly. 

My friends looked at each other in blank 
amazement, and, I believe had serious doubts as 
to my sanity, until I assured them that I did not 
mean the ancient Byzantium, buta flourishing 
town in Minnesota. They manifested consider- 
able surprise at the singularity of my taste. I 
gave no explanations, reserving those to a future 
time. 

Traveling in cars and steamboats I found some- 
what fatiguing. I employed the leisure which it 
afforded in studying the plan of Constantinople, 
of which Mr. Lynx had obligingly given mea 
copy. I indulged in conjectures as to the prob- 
able appearance of the place. 

The picture which my fancy painted was some- 
thing like this: a town of four or five thousand 
jnhabitants, with churches, schools, stores, work- 
shops, a beautiful park, neatly fenced, and a 
bank ; in fine, just such a town as we often see 
in New England, with a general air of thrift and 
y rosperity pervading it. There might be a news- 
paper, for aught I knew, in which case I was 
determined to put down my name as a subscriber 
at once. This would be no more than my duty 
as a public-spirited citizen. 

I need not dwell upon the details of my jour- 
ney. ‘Travelling, now-a-days, is reduced to the 
most common-place thing in the world, unless, 
indeed, the monotony is broken by a steamboat 
explosion or railroad accident, such as the enter- 
prising managers frequently favor us with. 

The reader will be kind e: ough to suppose me 
within twelve miles of mny destination. I passed 
the night in a miserable little hamlet of some doz- 
en houses, of the rudest possible architecture. 
The hotel was built of logs, and the fare and ac- 
commodations were equally indifferent. 

‘‘Never mind,’’ thought I, ‘‘we shall finda 
different state of affairs at Constantinople.’’ 

So I did, but I will not anticipate. 

After spending the night in battling with 
mosquitoes, and another class of insects bearing 
a very plebian name, whichI do not care to re- 
peat, I rose atan early hour, and instituted in- 
quiries as to the practicability of procuring a 
conveyance to Constantinople. 

‘Is there no stage that goes there?” I in- 


The landlord laughed, quite unnecessarily as 
I thought, and assured me that there was not. 

‘*You want to go there, I reckon ?’’ he said. 

I answered in the affirmative. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘‘work’s rather drivin’ jest 
at present, but if you’re a mind to pay me, I’ll 
harness up and take you over myself.” 


The price was finally fixed at three dollars, 
which a slight hint induced me to offer in ad- 
vance. 

We were soon on our way. The road, if it de- 
served the name, which I seriously question, was 
the most wretched with which I ever made ac- 
quaintance. Occasionally, one side of the vehi- 
cle was raised high in the air, while passing over 
a stump, which I am obliged to say always dis- 
turbed my equilibrium very considerably. Once 
it was lifted so high as to produce an overturn. 
My companion, who appeared to be expecting 
such a catastrophe, adroitly leaped to one side. 
I was not so fortunate, contriving to fall with my 
shoulder under the wheel, and bruising it very 
uncomfortably. 

After riding some four hours, and finding to 
my surprise that the road continued as wild as 
ever, I ventured to inquire if we were pretty near 
Constantinople. 

‘We're in it,’’ was the reply. 

‘In it!’’ I exclaimed, in unbounded astonish- 
ment; ‘‘in the outekirts, I suppose you mean !”’ 

‘‘NoI don’t. There is the village.”’ 

Following tie direction of his finger, my at- 
tention was drawn to three miserable log-houses ; 
in front of one a pig was rooting very composedly. 

“There must be some mistake,’’ said I, hur- 
riedly. ‘‘Constantinople is a large town, with 
churches, schools, a bank——”’ 

My companion absolutely shouted with laugh- 
ter. 

‘You see ’em all before you,’’ hesaid. ‘“‘Them 
log-houses isall tie school-houses and banks you'll 
find in Constantinople. So you got took in with 
the rest. Ireckon you own land in town, don’t 
you?” . 

**One hundred and sixty acres,’’ I replied with 
a crest-fallen air. 

‘Well you’ll find it one-half swamp and t’oth- 
er half forest, as nigh as I can make out. You're 
the seventeenth man I’ve brought out here this 
summer to look at this land; but they were 
pretty much all disappointed in the looks of the 
place. How much did you pay for your land?” 

‘*Five hundred dollars,’’ I replied mournfully. 

“If you can get five hundred cents for it,’”’ was 
the encouraging reply, ‘‘I’d advise you to take 
it. The land ain’t good for nothing—that’s a 
fact. Would you like to stay and look around 
a little?” 

“I thing we'll turn back,’’ said I uncomfort- 
ably. 

We did turn back. I turned one last lingering 
backward glance upon the log-huts, with their 
back ground of forest and neighboring swamp, and 
as I did so, frequently invoked a Scotch blessing 
upon the plausible Mr. Lynx. If ever I meet him 
I shall—find my christianity put to a severe test. 

I have recently returned from my journey, with 
my day-dreams most effectually dispelled. I am 
quite as far from marrying Eliza as ever. The 
revenues of my Western estate will scarcely justi- 
fy me in as assuming so expensive a responsibility. 
I have only to add that my one hundrei and six- 
ty acres are in market, and that any one who feels 
disposed may purchase them on easy terms. Ap- 
ply to Gregory Flint, any day, between the hour 
of 9 a.m. and 6 P. mu. 





WHY THE BOYS WERE DISCON- 
TENTED. 


‘*Wife, [don’t know what has got into our 
boys; they seem discontented and dissatisfied 
with the best I can do for them, and are deter- 
mined to quit farming and seek their fortunes in 
the city as fast as they come of age, and can 
leave home as their own masters. I did hope 
Richard would have married and settled on the 
northfeighty, that I would give him a deed of any 
day, but he is determined to go next spring, and 
James will follow in two years more, so, after all 
our hard working and hopes of having them near 
to take care of us in our old age, I don’t seo that 
we'll be any better off than if we had no children 
at all.’’ 

“I’m sure I can’t tell why they should want to 
leave home, now that we are just beginning to 
live comfortably, and have got the farm into good 
working order. Ten years ago when it wag all 
grubs and stones and they had to work night and 
day to make a living, I would n't have blamed 
them for wanting to get away. ButI must say, 
father, they have been good, faithful boys, and 
have worked hard and steady without much of a 
chance to know anything of the world, for they 
have n’t been to school much, and you are no 
hand to get books and newspapers for them, so, 
after all, I can’t blame them for wanting to know 
something more; they are ambitious boys, and 
it’s quite natural.’’ 

Mrs. Ellis sighsd deeply as she said this. She 
had an indistinct idea that theiryome was not 
what it should have been to induce the boys to 
love farm life, but old habits were too strongly 
rooted to be disturbed now ; besides, the mischief 
was done, the boys had made up thei» minds to 
go, and, as the mother said, ‘‘ there was nothing 
left but to make the best of it.’ 

Two or three months before this, the boys with 
their two sisters were sitting around the kitchen 
fire; Ann, with her arms folded on the table and 
her head resting upon them, seemed to be asleep. 
Maria rocking herself back and forth in a rock- 
ing chair, Richard sat thoughtfully looking into 
the fire, with a troubled expression on his face, 
and James was reading by the firelight from a 
newspaper he had borrowed at a neighbor’s. The 
girls were not very tidily dressed; indeed there 
was a good deal of the appearance of a slattern 
about Maria, the eldest. Her shoes were untied, 
one of them down at the heel, her dress and 
apron both soiled and torn, and her hair more re- 
sembling a brush broom than a young lady’s 
head. Yet she had an intelligent, comely face, 
and had she been neatly dressed would have been 
quite a handsome girl. Ann was near enough 
like Maria to be her sister in all respects. The 
brothers were hardy, robust, fine-looking farmer 
boys, but there was a discontented, unhappy ex- 
pression on both their faces. 

‘It sounds like very fine preaching, to them 
that don’t know any better, but it’s all bosh and 
trash to us poor fellows who have the plowing 
and the digging to do!”’ said James, throwing 
down the paper he had been reading, and speak- 
ing with an energy that startled both the girls 
and aroused his brother from his reverie. 

‘*What is it?’’ asked Richard with something 
of an interest. 

**O, this everlasting preaching of city people 
to us country boys; telling us to be contented 
with our lot, calling us the kings of the earth, 
the most independent fellows in existence, and all 
that. What do they know about farm work?’’ 
said James, giving the paper an energetic kick 
with his heavy boot. 

«I would not care so much about the work, if 
there was anything else with it,’’ replied Richard. 
‘Now, I was up at Mr. Brewer’s last night, and 
there was the table set out before the fire, and 
two candles on it, one for the girls to see to work 
by, and the other for the boys to readby. There 
was Joe in his slippers, as easy as & king, reading 
Harper’s Maguzine, and Charles and Tow the 
same, looking over @ parcel of newspapers. The 
girls looked as neat as pinks ; two of them were 
sewing and Betty was reading with the boys. I 
tell you it was a little difierent looking room 
from what we see here night after night the year 
round—darkness and dirt, no papers, no books, 
no nothing but work all day, mope all the eve- 
ning and then go off to bed, and get up and do 








the same over again. I tell you what it is, 
Maria—’’ 

**I know very well what you want to tell me, 
and I don’t want to hear it,”’ interrupted Maria. 
**You are always setting the Brewer girls over us 
and we do every bit as much hard work as they 
do—more too, I think, for we don’t spend so 
much time primping up as theydo. It is a pity 
if we can’t have a little time to rest, without 
having to run up stairs and comb, and dress and 
fix up the minute our work is done, as though 
we expected company every night! Betty Brew- 
er is as vain as she can be, and I guess Susan and 
Mary are not lacking much, from the way they 
dress.”” 

‘Now, Maria,’”’ broke in Richard, ‘‘I don’t 
want to quarrel with you, and I don’t mean to, 
but I will say for once just what I think about 
these things. I have tried to talk to you and 
Ann about them before, but you always shut me 
up with some cross word that makes me angry. 
I shall not get angry now, forI have made up 
my mind what to do, and 1 shall do it as soon as 
the time comes. I have not seen much of the 
world, but for what I have seen, I believe if 
things had been a little differently managed here, 
I would have been contented to settle down as a 
farmer for life. Now Ishall not. I remember 
years ago, when there first began to be so much 
talk about agricultural papers and book farming 
and agents were around to try to get farmers to 
subscribe, I tried to have father join the club and 
get something for us boys and girls to read. I 
knew that neither he nor mother cared for such 
things, for they were old fashioned people and not 
used to reading, but we young folks needed some- 
thing of that sort so that we could keep up with 
the world. Father put me off then, because, as 
he said, the girls had no taste for books, and there 
would be no time for James and me to read, as 
we would have to work hard through the day and 
would need rest at night. The next year, and 
the next, it was the same story about the girls 
not having a fancy for reading, and then you 
know I earned money and subscribed for two pa- 
pers myself. I thought if we once made a be- 
ginning, you would take some interest in them 
for the sake of your brothers, if not for yourself; 
at least, I thought that Jamie and I might some- 
times find a decent room or a quiet corner of an 
evening, but you know how it was; either there 
were no candles made, or the work was never done 
up till nine o’clock, or you and Ann would keep 
such a talking about other things, that there was 
no comfort in trying to read; or if you did sit 
down and keep quiet, it was always in such a trim 
as you are now; you never look nice and tidy 
about home like—I mean—”’ 

‘‘Like Betty Brewer, you were going to say,” 
interposed Maria. 

‘Well, like Betty Brewer, or any young lady 
who has a good home and ought to make herself 
worthy of it. There is no comfort or pleasure in 
sitting beside a slatternly woman, even if she isa 
sister ; and then to have her always so, except 
when she is going out or expects company—I tell 
you, girls, I believe it makes many a boy sick of 
his home, and anxious to get away sooner than 
he would if there was any pains taken to treat 
him like a gentleman at home. Are not James 
and I, who work for you and wait on you, and 
are always ready at your call, entitled toas much 
respect as a stranger who cares nothing for you 
except to amuse himself and get a good supper at 
your expense? and yet for him you would sweep 
up the hearth, dress yourself in your best, put a 
clean cloth on the table and the pleasantest of 
smiles on your face, while for us you have no 
more regard than if we were two pigs. Anything 
is good enough for ‘‘the boys.’’ Maria you are 
older than I am, and ought never to have given 
me occasion to say these things, but it was such 
treatment that made me give up my papers, and 
it is this that has led me to the determination I 
have come to about leaving home. I have worked 
faithfully for father tell he can live easily and 
comfortably ; | would not have left him sooner 
if I could; but I have thought of late that I 
would like to know which are the most numerous 
in the world, such sisters as mine or those of 
Charlie Brewer’s.”’ 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF PAIN. 


Sir Huwphrey Davy, when a boy, with the de- 
fiant constancy of youth which had as yet suffered 
nothing, held the opinion that pain was no evil. 
He was refuted by a crab which bit his toe when 
he was bathing, and made him roar loud enough 
to be heard half a mile off. If he had maintained, 
instead, that pain was a good, his doctrine would 
have been unimpeachable. Unless the whole con- 
stitution of the world were altered, our very exist- 
ence depends upon our sensibility to suffering. 
An anecdote, which is quoted by Dr. Carpenter, 
in his ‘‘Principles of Human Physiology,’’ from 
the ‘‘Journal of a Naturalist,’’ shows the fatal 
effects of a temporary suspension of this law of 
our nature:— 

‘+A drover went to sleep, on a winter’s evening, 
upon the platform of a lime-kiln, with one leg 
resting upon the stones which had been piled up 
to burn through the night. That which was gentle 
warmth when he lay down, became a consuming 
fire before he rose up. His foot was burnt off 
above the ankle; and when roused in the morning 
by the man who surerintended the lime-kiln, he 
put his stump, unconscious of his misfortane, to 
the ground, the extremity crumbled into frag- 
ments. Whether he had been lulled into torpor 
by the carbonic acid driven off from the limestone 
or whatever else may have been the cause of his 
insensibility, he felt no pain, and, through his 
very exemption from this lot of humanity, ex- 
pired a fortnight afterwards, in Bristol Hospital.’’ 

Without the warning voice of pain, life would 
be a series of similar disaster. The crab, to the 
lasting detriment of chemistry, might have eaten 
off the future Sir Humphrey’s foot while he was 
swimming, without his entertaining the slightest 
suspicion of the ravages which were going on. 
Had he survived the injuries from the crab, he 
would yet have been cut off in the morning of 
his famous career, if, when experimenting upon 
the gases, the terrible oppression at his chest had 
not warned him to cease inhaling the carburetted 
hydrogen; nor, after a long struggle for life, 
would he have recovered to say to his alarmed as- 
sistant, ‘I do not think I shall die.” 

Without physical pain, infancy would be maim- 


its dangers. Lord Kaimes advised parents to cut 
the fingers of their children ‘‘cunningly’’ with a 
knife, that the little innocent might associate suf- 
fering with the glittering blade before they could 
do themselves a worse injury, but if no smart ac- 
sompanied the wound, they would cut up their 
own fingers with the same glee that they cut a 
stick, and burn them in the candle with the same 
delight that they burn a piece of paper in the fire. 
Without pain, we could not proportion our actions 
to the strength of our frame or our exertions to 
its power of endurance. 

In the impetuosity of our youth we should 
strike blows that would crush our hands, and 
break our arms; we should take leaps which would 
dislocate our limbs; and, no longer taught by 
fatigue that the muscles needed repose, we should 
continue our sports and our walking tours till we 
had worn out the living tissue with the same un- 
consciousness that we now wear out our coats 
and our shoes. The very nutriment which is the 
support of life frequently proves our death. 


was corpulent, that his only use was to show 
how far the skin would stretch without bursting. 
Without pain this limit would be constantly ex- 
ceedad, and epicures experiencing no uneasy sen- 
sations, would continue their festivities until they 
met with the fate of the frog in the fable, who was 
ambitious of emulating the size of the ox, 

Sir Charles Bell mentions the case of a patient 
who had lost the sense of heat in his right hand, 
and who, unconscious that the cover of a pan 
which had fallen into the fire was burning hot, 
took it out and deliberately returned it to its pro- 
per place, to the destruction of the skin of the 
palm and fingers. This, of itself, would be an 
accident of incessant occurrence, if the monitor 
were wanting which makes us drop such materials 
more hastily than we pick them up. Pain is 
the grand preserver of existence, the sleepless 
sentinel who watches over our safety, and makes 
us both start away from the injury that is present, 
and guard against it carefully in time to come. 
—London Quarterly Review. 


Sabbath Beading. 


NOTICE. 
HE subscribers, having leased the store lately occupied by 
J. H. & W. F. Omsam, at No. 8, Arch Bow, will continue 


the business under the firm of 

DOLLIVER & DAVIS, 
as heretofore conducted by J. H. & W. F. Oursam, and 
Goods lett by 
R. H. DO 
A. H. 8. 


aw 
LIVER. 


W. H. Cmsam, who took the stock of J. 
L 
DAVIS. 


F. Cuisam, on sale as Assignee. 

Augusta, Feb. 1, 1869. 

The subscriber, Assignee on the stock of Goods formerly owned 
by J. H. & W. F. Cuisam, would hereby give notice that he has 
leased the store recently occupied by them to Mesers. Dottiver 
& Davis, and he is happy to recom them to his friends as 
competent to the business, courteous and obliging, and deter- 
mined to suéceed by large sales and small profits: 

Augusta, Feb. 1, 1859. W. H. CHISAM. 


DOLLIVER & DAVIS 
have a large and well selected stock of Rendy-Made 
Clothing and Furnishing Geoeds which they are de- 
termined to sell for cash at a small profit. 

Their stock consists of a great variety of Over and Under 
Coats of every description, Pants, Vests, Shirts, Under Shirts, 
Collars, Braces, Bosoms, Drawers, Cravats, Stocks, Ties, Pocket 
Handkerchiefs, Gloves, &c. &c., 

Strict attention will be paid to Custom Worx, and from the 
experience we have had in this branch of the business, we are 
satisfied that our style of cutting, and manner of fitting gar- 
ments will meet the wants of all who may favor us with their 


patronage. 

CUTTING done at short notice. CHILDREN’S CLOTHING 
cut and made to order. 

N. B. Having just returned from Boston with a large addi- 
tion to the above stock, we would invite our friends and the pub- 
lic to call in and see our selection of shelf h as 
Broadcloths, Doeskins, Cassimeres, a great variety of Coatings, 
and a ri of Vestings, which were purchased of the im- 
porters, and can be made up in as style, and as cheap as 





good 
can be got up this side of Boston. Recollect the name and | Charlies 


‘ DOLLIVER & DAVIS. 
No. 8 Arch Row, essors to J. H. & W. F. Chisam.) 


(Succ 
Augusta, Feb. 15, 1859. Otr 








Softly into Heaven she faded. 


BY MISS M. C. SMILEY. 


Softly into Heaven she faded, 
As the star when morn appears, 
While we stood in silence round her, 
Gazing at her through our tears. 


Death, she said had not a shadow; 
All the vale was full of light; 

And she left us smiling sweetly, 
Bidding us a last good night ! 


Saying, as she kissed us fondly, 
‘Do not drop for me one tear— 
Jesus, Jesus stands beside me— 
I am safe while he is near !” 


She is gone and I am lingering 
In this weary world of ours, 
Bearing on my heart the anguish 
Of affection’s broken flowers. 


Ever longing to be with her, 
In that better home above, 
Where the heart rejoices ever 
In the deathless bonds of love. 


For a moment death divides us, 
But when I have crossed its gloom, 
I shall then be resting with her, 
Ever, ever more at home. 





“THE NIGHT OF HEAVEN.” 


We present below a passage from ‘Meister, 
Karl,” in the Knickerbocker. It is a ‘‘Refrain”’ 
bearing the above title. To our conception it is 
beautiful : 

‘‘It is dark when the honest and honorable 
man sees the result of long years cruelly swept 
away by the grasp of knavish, heartless adversity. 
It is dark when he feels the clouds of sorrow 
gather around, and knows that the hopes and 
happiness of others are fading with his own.— 
But in that houf the memory of past integrity 
will be true consolation, and assure him, even 
here on earth, gleams of theiight in heaven! It 
is dark when the dear voice of the sweet child, 
once e0 fondly loved, is no more heard around in 
murmurs. Dark, when the little pattering feet 
no more sound without the threshold, or ascend 
step by step, the stairs. Dark, when some well 
known melody recalls the strain once oft attuned 
by the childish voice now hushed in death ! dark- 
ness, indeed ; but only the gloom which heralds 
the dayspring of immortality and the infinite 
light of heaven! It is dark, when, in later life, 
we treated the scene of long vanished pleasure— 
pleasure pure and innocent, whose memory has 
often thrilled our soul—whose voices, like those 
of some phantom band, are ever sweet and sad ; 
but never sadder than when chiming with the 
after echo, ‘We return no more!”’ Ring as ye 
will, sweet voices, there are loftier joys awaiting 
in the golden Eden land, which lies beyond the 
sunset of life, and is gladdened by the light above 
in heaven! It is dark, very dark, when the grim 
hand of sickness has passed fearfully over us 
with its deathly magnetic stroke, and left behind 
the life-enduring sorrows of blindness, decrepi- 
tude or debility. It is dark, sadly dark, when 
we are neglected for the fair and comely who 
abound in this gay and thoughtless world. Cheer 
up, thou poor sufferer ; for there be those among 
angels who love thee, and thou wilt yet shine fair 
as they, when touched by the light above in heay- 
en! It is dark beneath thenoon-day sky—dark 
in the sun-ray, the moonbeam, the star-light !— 
But for the true heart and trusting soul, who 
lives in the life of love and gentleness, there 
beameth ever a light of joy from heaven. ”’ 


GRANDMOTHER LOIS. 


How little is revealed in the Scriptures con- 
cerning grandmothers! Much is related of moth- 
ers, whose names are familiar to every reader of 
the Bible. There was Eve, Sarah, Rebekah, Leah, 
Rachel, Naomi, Hannah, Abigail, Elizabeth, 
Mary, and many others, whose maternal influence 
we can trace through the faithful record that is 
given of their lives. But little is said of grand- 
mothers assuch. Only one besides Lois is spoken 
of definitely as sustaining this important relation. 
Probably it is not because this class have no mis- 
sion to perform; nor because no endearing tie 
unites them to the family ; for what more charm- 
ing portrait than that of a wrinkled, bowed, cap- 
crowned old lady, whom the little folks delight to 
call gradma’am,’’ especially if she be one of the 
pious women of Israel? There is interest in all 
her movements ; even her infirm, tottehing step, 
so like that of a little child beginning to walk, 
makes an appeal to the heart. Her smile is a 
ray of the old familiar sun—her voice the music 
of an old, but pleasant instrament. When she 
speaks of her dear blessed Lord and her hope of 
heaven, it is in no modern way; and it reminds 
ug of the patriarchs, and ‘‘times of old.’’ She is 
waiting for the Master’s summons; but she does 
not wait like the pious ones of later generations. 
If it were announced to her on some bright morn- 
ing, that the angels and Christ were at the door 
waiting, she would smile a beautiful farewell as 
she rode away to glory. 

But we intended to say a grandmother is an in- 
dispensable part of the household. The discipline 
of children is aided by her genial presence; for it 
is a happy culture for them to wait upon her fee- 
ble steps, to run to her aid when necessity de- 
mands, to bring her the needed chair, to pick up 
her cane or crutch, and to perform those other 
little acts incidental to her happiness. Then, 
too, how felicitously her occasional moral coun- 





-@ or perished before experience could inform it of{eels fall upon youthful ears! So unstudied and 


simple, it really seemsas if God spared her on 
purpose to talk to the grandchildren! Her ex- 
ample, also, falls as light upon their young 
hearts. They do not perceive that it is molding 
their lives, and bringing forth rich fruit in noble, 
generous acts, that otherwise might not appear. 
Bat it is so. Manya sainted grandmother has 
perpetuated her influence to children’s children, 
so that she will be called blessed at the judgment. 
Paul reminded Timothy of his indebtedness to 
his grandmother Lois, and affirmed that the ‘‘un- 
feigned faith’’ that was in him dwelt long before 
in her. He, indeed, ascribes much to his excel- 
lent mother, Eunice, but implies that she received 
the pith of her pious life, through grace, from 
ber mother Lois. It would not be strange ifthe 
latter, mainly, saved young Timothy from the 
corruptions of the heathen city in which they 
lived. Itis certain that all the good lessons 
which he received in youth were imparted by her 
and his devoted mother. We would add another 
to the beatitudes in the fifth chapter of Matthew; 





Mirabeau said, of a man who was as idle as he 


namely, Blessed be good grandmothers. 





THE BOSTON REMEDY! 
REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 
VEGETABLE OINTMENT! 

8 Perfect'y free from any mercurial matter or injurious par- 
and in no case will its application interfere with the 
remedies that may be prescribed by a regular physician. It is 
an indispensable article of necessity, ing used alike 
by rich and poor ; and has proved itself the Best AND SUREST 
REMEDY for all those bodily affecti vis: — ' 
Burns, Scalds, Fetons, Old Sores, Flesh Wounds, Piles, 
Chapped Hands, Chilblains, Erysipelas, Sore Nipples, Frost 
Bitten Parts, Sprains, Corns, Wens, Cancers, Ulcers, Whit- 
lows, Warts, Bunions, Ringworm, Sties, Sore Lips, Sore 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
BAZIN & ELLSWORTH, 

(Late Sanson, Cantar, Basix & Co.,) 
UBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 18 WASHINGTON 
STREET, BOSTON, are now issuing Tue Paocressive Strizs 
or Text-Booxs, for lic and oe schools. Whole matter 
entirely new: Terms ral for Introduction. 
These Readers have been compiled by eminent practical teach- 
ers, whose years of labor in the school-room, in the aggregate, 
amount to more than @ centary. 
Rates of Postage. 
Tae Procressive Pictortat Paes, by a practical 
teacher, 
Tue Procressive Finst Reaper, 
Tus Progressive Secon, READER, 
Tux Procressive Tainp Reaper, 
Tus Paocressive Fourrn Keaper, 2 
Tue Prooresstve Firtu, or Klocutionary Reader, 30 
Tae Procressive Speaker aNp Common SCHOOL READER, 

by a practical teacher, 30 

Tue Procressive SPeLien, 12 
BY SALEM TOWN, LL. D. AND NELSON M. HOLBROOK, 
Teachers and School Committees are respectfully requested to 
examine the above series of Readers for themselves. The Au- 
thors have been long and favorably known as successful Practi- 
cal Teachers and Elocutionists, and with the assistance of other 
efficient, literary and educational men, they feel confident that 
they have succeeded in bringing before the American public the 
best Series of Readers ever published. These works are emi- 
nently and at the same time, the character of the high- 
er of the series, as literary works, cannot be excelled. Tie ele. 
meatary books are beautifully illustrated with new and original 
designs, by the best Artists in the country. 
Already has the entire series been partially or entirely intro- 
duced into majority of Public schools in New England. Also, 
in Publie Schools in Buffalo, Rochester, Detroit, Troy, Albany, 
Syracuse, New York City, Boston, New Bedford, Providence, 
Cambridge, Roxbury, C , Quincy, Rock Island, Peoria, 
Davenport, Dubuque, Iowa City, St. Louis, Jefferson City, St. 

, Louisville, Memphis, Nashville, Vicksburg, New ‘Or. 
leans, Houston, Savannah, Charleston, Washington, Philade|. 
Newark, Jersey City, Trenton, Cincinnati, Augus- 


8 cents. 
ll 


15 
20 


1867 
in all the public sehools of that State, for a peric 
The New Hampshire Board of Education 


Eyes, Nettle Rash, Salt Rheum, Musquito Bites, Spider | First, 


Stings, Flea Bites, Shingles, Cuts, Boils, Eruptions, Pim- 
ples, Ingrowing Nails, Freckles, Tan, Sun-burn Blisters,and 
Or AU Cutaneous Diseases and Eruptions Generali: 

Or This Salve is put up in metal boxes, three sizes, at 
60 cents and $1. The largest sise contains the quantity of six 
of the smallest boxes, and Is to retain the virtues in 


any climate. 
REDDING & CO., Proprietors, Boston Mass. 
BARNES & PARK, Wholesale Agents 13 & 16 Park Row, 
Farm for Sale. 


New York. eowlyl7 
HE subscriber offers for sale his FARM situated in 
fy Mt Vernon about 3 miles from the Village and 6 
miles from Readfield Depot. Said Farm contains 60 acres of ex- 
cellent land in a good state of cultivation and very easily tilled. 
It is suitably divided into mowing, tillage and pasturage with 
two good thrifty wood lots. It is well watered, and has a youn; 
engrafted orchard, with very good buildings on the same. Sai 
Farm cuts from twelve to fifteen tons of hay annually. Meeting, 
School and mill privileges near. Also the Stock and farming tools 
will be sold with the Farm if desired. Also another lot of land 
adjoining the highway, about fifty rods distant from the aforesaid 
Farm, containing 25 acres. There is an orchard of 180 good 





thrifty apple trees partly engrafted, a good wood lot and pastur- po! 


age on the same. The above will all be sold together or separate- 
ly, to suit purchasers. Said Farm can be had ata bargain if ap- 
plied for soon. Terms of payment made easy. 

Mt. Vernon, Feb 23, 1859. 14tf BENJ. B. CREASY. 


Real Estate for Sale. 


HE Subscriber offers his premises for gale, situated on 
Kent's Hill, Readfield, consisting of Dwelling House, 
Wood shed, Stable and Shop, with six acres of land con- 
nected therewith. The buildings are nearly new, in good repair 
and are supplied with a good well of soft water. The location is 
a desirable one for those who may wish to send their children to 
school or take boarders, being in thei mmediate vicinity of the 
Maine Wesleyan Sewinary, Eaton’s Boarding school, and the 
Female College now in course of construction. Terms easy. For 
further particulars callon John Jewett, who hasa quantity of 
and joining, and will sell to any person who wishes to purchase 
more land in connection with the above. 
Mt. Vernon, March 9th 1859. 13¢f 





GEO. A. JEWETT. 





Cancers Cured. 

R. L. J. CROOKER, Botanic Physician and Surgeon of 
Vassalboro’, will spend every Wepnespay in Augusta at 
the Stanley House, where he will give his professional attention 
to the Corse or Cancers, Ulcers, Chronic diseases, Female com- 
plaints, and Surgical operations. Persons afflicted with Cancer 
will do well vo apply to him, as he has had unparalleled su cess in 
the treatment of this fearful disease. Residence, Getchell’s Cor- 

ner; Post office address, Vassalboro’. 


Try This. Try This. 
W* te, AND LEATHER PRESERVER 
For Boots aNp Snors; ALso, ror Carniace Tops AND 
HARNESsEs. 

Diraections...Apply a spoonful to Soles and Uppers. This be- 
ing repeated for a few successive days, the desired result will be 
obtained. 

Remarks...The Oil is not only warranted to render the leather 
water-proof, and many times more durable, but also soft and kid- 
like. A few applications of this will render the most obstinate 
leathet perfectly pliable. It is absorbed by leather, after which 
it assumes the properties of India Rubber in the texture of the 
leather, so that nothing can afterward remove it. Here you find 
a perfect article! 

WARREN & COLLINS, Manufacturers, Portland, Me. 

For sale in this city by C. F. POTTER. eowtf 23 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 


OUGHS, Broycmris, Hoarseness, Coips, Inrivenza, 
Astuma, Catarre, ar Irritation or Soreness of the 
Throat, INSTANTLY RELIEVE. by Brown’s Bronchial Troches, or 
Cough Lozenges. To Pusiic Speakexs and Sixoers, they aré 
effectual in clearing and giving strength to the voice. 

“If any of our ~eaders, particularly ministers or public 
speakers, are suffering from bronchial irritation, this simple 
remedy will bring almost magical relief.”—Christian Watch- 
man. 

“Indispensable to public speakers.” —Zion’s Herald. 

“An excellent article.’ —National Era, Washington. 

“Superior for relieving hoarseness to anything we are ac- 
quainted with.”—Christian Herald, Cincinnati. 

“4A most admirable remedy .”—Boston Journal. 

“Sure remedy for throat affections.”—Transcript. 

“Effiicacious and pleasant.” —Travelier. 

Soid by Druggists throughout the United States. 








eow8m41 





Fertilizers, &c. 


5 cents, |W 


Thomas Bulfinch, of Boston, author of ‘The Age of Fable,” a 
pular Treatise on Mythology, has been engaged upon three of 
the books of this series. This gentleman’s good taste and liter 
ary cultivation emivently qualify him for such a task. 

D. B. Tower, author of Tower's series of Readers, Elements of 
Grammar, Grammar of Composition, Algebra, &c., &c., has also 
been engaged in the compilation of two important books of this 
series, the Primer and the Speaker. As a successful and popular 
teacher for twenty-five years, he had not his superior in the 
school of Boston. 

Thus we have combined a corps of practical teachers with 
which the compilers of no other series of Readers can be com- 
pared. Success hus attended their labors, as manifested im the 
unvarying approbation which their series has met with, wherer- 
er it has been intreduced. 

Copies furnished Committies free, for examination with a view 
to introdzction, at our store, or sent by mail on receipt of stamps 
to eover postage. 13ef 


The Progressive Speller and Definer. 
BY SALEM TOWN, LL, D., AND NELSON M. HOLBROOK, 
a Entirely new compilation containing more words than 
any speller extant. 

This Speller is designed to accompany the Procressive Series 
of Readers, by the same authors. It embraces not only all the 
requisites found in Spellers of the present day, out also uuca 
THAT IS ORIGINAL AND VALUABLE. 

School Committees, Town Superintendents and Teachers will 
be furnished at our store with copies free for examination ; or 
copies will be sent by mail on receipt of 12 cents in postage 
stamps. Terms liberal for introduction. 

BAZIN & ELLSWORTH. 
13tf 





13 Washington 8t., Boston. 


THE GREAT REMEDY 
For Coughs, Colds Bronchitis and 
INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION, 
BOUT five years ago the European Cough Remedy was in- 
trodaced into this city, and it is presumed that but few are 
now unacquainted with its virtues; many are now living, who, 
but for its remedial power, would have been long since in the 
Spirit land. The Agents have just received afresh supply of 
this invaluable medicine and all who are suffering from coughs, 
and have therefore cause for dreading consumption, are invited 
to give ita trial. The following case of cure has been sent with 
a request that it should be published for the benefit of others ; it 
is from Veranus P. York, Esq., formerly of Meredith Village, 
now of Landaff, N. Hi. 
Rev. Walter Clarke—Dear Sir:—Among the thousands of 
thankful hearts as expressed to you by letter, please accept my 
sincere thanks for your valvable cough medicine, for I am truly 
thankfol that I ever heard of the European Cough Remedy. I 
was afflicted with a cough for more than two long years, a part 
of the time very severely. I tried almost everything that I 
could hear of; and also quite a ber of physicians, but with- 
out receiving any permanent benefit. I was then advised to try 
your European Cough remedy, and accordingly bought one of 
the small bottles, which made me some better. I then procured 
a large bottle, and before I had taken half of it, my cough left 
me, and my lungs were restored. I am therefore prepared to 
say from personal experience, that in my opinion the European 
Cough Remedy is the best medicine for coughs ever discovered. 
‘ VERANUS P. YORK. 
Trial bottles, 25 cents. Large bottles, containing the quantity 
of four trial bottles, 75 cents each. 
The European Cough Remedy is prepared by Rev. Wa.ter 
Criarge, Cornish, Me., by whom agents are supplied. Sold by 
all respectable Druggists and Medicine dealers everywhere. 4m8 


Farm for Sale. 














TRE Peruvian Guano, Poudrette, and Super Phosphate of 
Lime. Alsoa large assortment of Grass and Field seeds. 
For sale at wholesale or retail by JOHN McARTHUR. 
Nos. 1 and 3 Market Square, Augusta. or 


Wendenburg’s Cough Candy. 
URE RELIEF in Coughs, Colds, and Throat Complaints.— 
i) Man and sold by W. WENDENBURG, 
auf Water St... Augusta. 


D. B. WALKER, M. D. 


PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, 


Respectfully offers his professional services to the inhabitants 
of Mr. Vernen and vicinity. 3m6* 


T ONNET RIBBONS, Velvet Ribbons, Embroideries, &c., just 
received from New York Auctions, and for sale, wholesale 

and retail, by NASON, HAMLEN & Co. 
Nov. 2, 1858. 46 





























Coal. Coal. 
OR Blacksmith’s use—now landing from sch. Olivia Buxton, 
150 Tons very best Cumberland Coal. For sale by 
Oct. 18, 1858. 44 PARROTT & BRADBURY. 
Stoves. Stoves. 
F EVERY DESCRIPTION—+elling at cost—and some at 
less than gost! At No. 2 Darby Block, Augusta. ar 
Farm for Sale. 
LEASANTLY situated on Bangor Street two and a 
fh quarter miles from the bridge, containing about 65 
acres, with good buildings, wood, orchard, &c., &c. 
T. 8. INGRAHAM. 
Augusta, Feb., 1859. 100f 
Communion Were. 
LAGONS, Plates, Goblets and Fonts,—also Britannia Cas- 
tors, Tea and Coffee Pots, of the best quality, for sale at 
PIERCE’S Crockery Store. 
Augusta, March Ist, 1859. ll 
ROUND BONE in bbis., Bone Dust do., Super Phosphate 
of Lime in bags. For sale at manufacturers’ “ss by 
Augusta, April 1859. ROBINSON & MULLIKEN. 
D. WHITING, M. D., 
HOMCOPATAIST, 
First Door South of the Episcopal Church, State Street. 
N.B. Especial attention paid to cases of Midwifery, and 


Diseases of Women and Children. 
Augusta, Jan. 10, 1859. ly4 





Dress Goods. 
LACK and FANCY SILKS; Plain and Printed Thibets, rich 
styles; All-wool De Laines, Cotton and Wool do.; Valen- 


cias, Lyonese, &c., &c., for sale aoe, by 
Augusta, Nov. 1, 1858. 46 ASON, HAMLEN & Co. 


_..Valuable Real Estate for Sale. 
300 ACRES Timber land and Pasturage, situated in 
EJ the town of Fayette, will be sold at a good bar- 
gain if oe for soon. Enquire of 
b. 21,1859. 3mil JOHN WALTON. 





Mt. Vernon, 





Plows! Plows! 


HE NORTH BERWICK [IMPROVED PREMIUM PLOW, 
Manufactured by TIMOTHY B HUSSEY, North Berwick, 
“ine. 
The subscriber is now prepared to supply the largely increas- 
ing demand for the above named impleme~ts, and respectfully 
solicits orders. Circulars, Testimonials, Prices, &c., sent gratis 
on application. Address, T. B. HUSSEY, 
North Berwick, Me. 3m138 


ITUATED on Kent’s Hill, Readfield, Me.,’common 
& i) ly known as the “Joshua Packard farm,” contain - 

FA ing eighty acres of first rate land suitably divided 1s 
am t© Mowing, Tillage and pasturing, with a good Wood 

Lot and Orchard, the buildings are large and commodious; there 
are two wells of never-failing water, one at the house and one at 
the barn, supplied with chain pumps. Said farm is in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Maine Wesleyan Seminary, Eaton’s Boarding 
School for Boys, and the Female College now in proces of con- 
struction, together with Meeting House, Post Office and School 
House, all within the distance of a hundred rods, making it one 
of the most desirable situations in the State. The above property 
will be sold at a good bargain if applied for soon. Terms liberal. 
Also, the Hay, Stock and Farming Tools if desired. Apply te 

the subscriber on the premises, RB. E. SKOFLIELD. 
Kent's Hill, Oct 3, 1858. 42 


Farm For Sale. 


4 be subscriber, wishing to remove to Mass., offers for 
sale his FARM, which consists of one hundred and 
y acres, divided into Mowing, Pasturing and Woodland. The 
house isa well finished building, one and a-half stories high 
with L—Two barns, woodhouse, workhouse, sheds, Ac. The 
Townhouse and Schoolhouse, stand on the farm. The said farm 
is about two and a-half miles from Fayette Mills. Price $2000. 
Terms easy, or he will sell one hundred if so wanted. 

For full particulars call or inquire by letter. H. H. STONE. 
Fayette, Jan. 24, 1859. 6. 


Valuable Farm for Sale. 


OFFER for sale my FARM in New Castle, lying two 
miles west of Damariscotta Bridge, containing ninety 
of fine Land, in a good state of cultivation. It is 
mostly enclosed with stone wall. There is a large orchard 
fted fruit on the premises, The buildings consist of a 
ouse, two good Barns and other necessary out-buildings. 
farm is well supplied with water, and is well divided into 
mowing, tillage, pasture and woodland. I also offer for sale two 
valuable TIMBER LOTS, containing thirty acres each, and lying 
near said Farm. 
The above property will be sold at a bargain if applied for soon! 
For farther address JOHN P. CLARK, New Castle 


Me. J. T. PERKINS. 
October 11, 1858. 43tf 


Augusta Dye House. 
Te the Ladies. 
N° is the time to get your Cashmere Shawls cleansed while 

there is no dust flying Silk and Woolen dresses dyed in 
first rate style,—also Shawis, Veils, &c. 
Gents’ garments dyed witnout being ripped. 














Articles for 
mourning returned in afewdays Articles sent by express or 
stage promptly attended to. 

Agents.—Wiscasset, Miss L. M. Holt rook ; Bath, Miss Hedge; 
Waterville, Mrs. Bradbury lle 


The Old Dominion Coffee Pot. 

HIS new COFFEE POT, for which a patent has been issued 
possesses this advantage over all others—you can boil coffee 
in it for any length of time without a particle of the strength or 
aroma escaping. 

One-fourth less Coffee i required, and the full 
flavor of the berry is retained. Sizes—one and-a-half, two and 
three quarts. For sale by J. W. CHASE, 
Augusta, Feb. 21,1859. 12 2 Darby Block, Water St. 


DENTISTRY. 


HE subscriber, thankful for the very liberal patronage which 
he has received during a ten years’ practice in his present 
location, takes this opportunity to inform his friends and the 
ublic generally, that he still continues at his old stand, where 
Pe may be found ready to perform ali operations upoo the teeth. 
He manufactures and inserts artificial teeth, from one to an en- 
tire set, upon any of the principles, and in any of the styles 
known to the dental profession. He hopes, by care and faithful- 
ness, to merit a cor.tinuance of favors. J. B. FILLEBROWN. 
Winthrop, Jan. 27, 1859. lyr6*. 











Notice. 
AVING Purchased the celebrated young Durham Bull, De- 
fiance, said Bull will stand at the stable of the subscriber 
Terms 50 cts on service 
VIRGIL 0. GAMMAN. 


I 


the present season, for the use of cows. 
3wi7 





Corsets. 

ILBURN & BARTON have just received a large assort- 
K ment of French Corsets of = most approved form and 
style, of all sizes, to which they invite the attention of customers. 

April 14, 1859. iif 


FARMERS, ATTENTION! 
- — desirous of | cheap and concentrated Fes- 
tilizers cannot do better use 

HATHA WATIS FERTILIZERS, 

a well tested article for ressing rass or — 

Ibs each. Also Sulphate of Am for 

a 4 ea B. PRATCHER & 0D. 
No. 184 State Street Boston. 2m18 


Currants. 


RUE White Dutch, Red Dutch, Champagne, May’s V 
"T'’preck Napies, ant several new sorts from wes ont 
France. by 8. L. GOODALE, Saco. 


Aroostook Seed. 


UST Received from Aroostook, a lot of Grass Seed, Onts 
Buckwheat, for sale by the subscriber. JOHN WING, 
Manchester, 81, 1859. 














, Roses. 3 
NTITY of Frenc! brid Perpetual Roses 
rae TX of Hrench rovjed from seamer in fine order- 
Prairie and other Roses grown in — Saco Nurseries and 
for sale by 6t16 L. @OODALE, Sago. 
‘ASH at all times kept for sale by 
West End Kennebec Bridge. 








DORR & CRAIG. 





New Shoe Store! 
E. SAGER, 3 Doors Sovran or Baipoe-St., Aveusta, 
F. ould respectfully call the attention of the citizens of Au- 
sta to his Stock of BOOTS, SHOES AND RUBBERS, which 
fe will sell cheap for cash. Please call before purchasing else- 
where. Particular attention paid to Custom Work. 
BerarrinG done at short notice. 


July 19, 1858. Sitf 





MY PRIOED 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 
Choice Fruit and Flowering Trees, 
HRUBS, Evergreens, Roses, Pear Seeds and Seedlings of Prime 
quality, Bedding-out Plants, &e., is now ready, andjwill be 


mailed to any address. of pac’ - to Boston 
or New York - M. va 


Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


THE MAINE FARMER, 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING 
BY HOMAN & MANLEY. 

Oaice over Granite Bank, Water st., Augusta. 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


TERM dollars per annum; if payment is made within 


8:—Two 
and three months of the date of subset! tion, a discount will be made 


cents if payment is de- 
the Provinces are charged 25 cents 


ot 25 cents; = dollars 
year. 

in Canada and 

above 








Ce eer gue arene 


Sago, Citron, Mace, Nut- 
, and otaer spices, for sale by BBEN FULLER. 


























